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for every phase of motion picture work 


FILM 

TYPE 

DESCRIPTION 

NEGATIVE TAKING STOCKS 





“Superior” 1 

904 

B 

35mm 

A panchromatic film recommended for general exterior and process background work whenever 
the light is ample. 

“Superior” 2 

926 

B 

35mm 

An all purpose film for both exterior and interior production work. It combines fine grain, speed and 
wide latitude. 

“Superior” 3 

927 

B 

35mm 

A highly sensitive negative for both interior and exterior use under limited illumination. 

“Superior” 2 

901 

A 

16mm 

An all purpose negative for interior and exterior use. May be processed as a negative or by reversal. 

Panchromatic 

914 

A 

16mm 

A fine grain film of wide latitude for interior and exterior work. May be processed as a negative. 
Produces excellent results when reversal processed. 

Rapid Reversal 

930 

A 

16mm 

A medium speed negative designed especially for rapid reversal processing. Widely used in tele¬ 
vision newsreel and sports photography. 

High Speed Rapid Reversal 

931 

A 

16mm 

A high speed negative designed especially for rapid reversal processing. Used in television newsreel 
and sports photography under restricted lighting conditions. Emulsion is super-hardened to permit 

DUPLICATING FILMS 

Fine Grain Duplicating Negative 

908 

B 

35mm 

processing at elevated temperatures. 


908 

A 

16mm 

v Exceptionally fine grain high resolution film designed specifically for duplicating work. Fully 


908 

C 

32mm 

f panchromatic. 

Fine Grain Master Positive 

828 

B 

35mm 



828 

A 

16mm 

1 A fine grain film for duplicate positives which may be exposed at release positive printer light 


828 

p 

32mm 

f levels and processed in normal release positive developers at normal developing times. 

SOUND RECORDING FILMS 

V J 

/ 

Sound Recording 

801 

B 

35mm 

A high speed Variable Area or Variable Density recording film. 

Fine Grain Sound Recording (VD) 

826 

B 

35mm 

A fine grain Variable Density sound recording film with an exceptionally high signal to noise ratio 
and freedom from 96 cycle effects. 

Fine Grain VA So\md Recording 

831 

B 

35mm 

A fine grain film for variable area sound recording using white light. Responds well to high gamma 
development. 

Fine Grain Sound Recording (VD) 

836 

B 

35mm 

A low contrast fine grain sound negative for variable density recording designed for development 
in picture negative developers. 

Fine Grain Sound Recording (VD) 

837 

B 

35mm 

Same emulsion as Type 836 with non-halation base to increase sharpness of sound images. 

Sound Recording (NH) 

RELEASE POSITIVE FILMS 

802 

A 

16mm 

A high speed Variable Area or Variable Density recording film for use in 16mm recorders. The non¬ 
halation base enhances image sharpness. 

Release Positive High Speed 

803 

B 

35mm 

A high speed, normal grain film where release print speed is required. Excellent for making super¬ 
imposed title prints. 

Fine Grain Release Positive 

825 

B 

35mm 



825 

A 

16mm 

y For general release work and dubbing prints which require the optimum in picture and sound 


825 

C 

32mm 

( quality. Yields blue-black images. 

Fine Grain News Positive 

829 

B 

35mm 

For fine grain news release prints. 

SPECIAL PURPOSE FILMS 





Title Stock 

805 

B 

35mm 

A high speed film for title photography. Clarity of base makes it ideal for superimposed titles. 

Fine Grain Low Contrast Positive 

824 

B 

35mm 

) A fine grain film for photographing either negative or positive images from television monitor 


824 

A 

16mm 

V tubes. The low contrast of this film makes it especially suited lor prints which are to be telecast. 


A 

j May be processed in picture negative or release positive baths depending on contrast level desired. 

Fine Grain Background 

827 

B 

35mm 

An extremely fine grain film of high resolution for background projection purposes. Yields a blue- 

Projection 




black image of exceptional gradation and sharpness. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) • Photo Products Dept. • Wilmington 98, Del. 
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It’s here! The new Bell & Howell 
magnetic striping process 






single-pert SOUNDSTRIPE 
duplicates 


silent 

movies 


4 'half-track” 
SOUNDSTRIPE 


optical 
sound movies 


sing(e-perf 
silent movies 


SOUNDSTRIPE 


For making low-cost sound movies! 

soundstripe is a magnetic iron oxide striping which Bell & Howell 
applies to any 16 mm single-perforated processed film —color or 
black-and-white, duplicate or original print. Recordings made on 
soundstripe can be played back immediately . . . can be changed 
instantly and as often as desired. 

Bell & Howell gives you the complete magnetic sound picture: 


For any 16mm silent movies on double- 
perforated film (including 16mm maga¬ 
zine-load film) taken at any speed, have 
duplicate prints made on single-perfor¬ 
ated film. Have your dealer forward 
prints to Bell & Howell for soundstripe. 


For optical sound movies, magnetic 
sound can be added by applying sound¬ 
stripe over half of the original track, a 
feature of the Bell & Howell process that 
allows you to enjoy both optical and mag¬ 
netic sound on the same film. 


To order soundstripe: Take your 
16mm single-perforated film after proc¬ 
essing to your Bell & Howell dealer for 
fast, efficient service. Price for sound¬ 
stripe is 3y2C per foot. Minimum charge 
$10.50 for 300 feet or less in a single 
length, soundstripe is now available on 
the West Coast through the Bell & Howell 
plant in Hollywood, Calif. This is an ex¬ 
tension of the soundstripe service at Bell 
& Howell, Chicago 45. Your dealer will 
be glad to give you any desired additional 
information on soundstripe. 


magnetic 
sound movies 


both magnetic 
and optical 
sound movies 


magnetic 
sound movies 


For your own sound movies, use a Bell 
& Howell “70” camera or any 16mm cam¬ 
era that takes single-perforated film, 
shoot at any speed, have the film proc¬ 
essed, then forward it through your 
dealer to Bell & Howell. 


16mm Bell & Howell 
70-DL movie camera 


Filmosound 202 re¬ 
cords and projects 
at either 16 or 24 
frames per second. 


Bell z Howell 


makes it fun to make 


zx movies ! 




























Ralph Edwards shoots his "Truth or Conse* 
quences" show with four Mitchell 35mm 
cameras. The program is filmed "live" in 
New York for later release on TV networks. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp.'s "Summer 
Storm" is filmed by Ronald Reed Prod., Inc. 
This is one of over 130 films for Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. by this producer —all filmed 
with 16mm and 35mm Mitchell Cameras. 


Over 30 years ago Mitchell made history with the 

introduction of the motion picture camera that 
was to set new photographic standards for a 

growing industry. Today, Mitchell 16mm and 
35mm equipment is being used in every field of 
motion picture photography. 

In the field of Television, Mitchell cameras con¬ 
tinue to pioneer new techniques and standards. 
TV films shot with Mitchell cameras reach your 
home viewing audience clearer, sharper and 
steadier—to bring superior quality reproduction 
to the television screens in millions of living rooms. 
You can be sure that your television film, whether 
shot "live” or as an elaborate studio production... 
whether with one camera or ten, will be a better 
investment because it is filmed with a Mitchell 
Camera. 

Today, as in the history-making years past, 
Mitchell 16mm and 35mm equipment continues 
to deliver the world’s finest films. You can count 
on Mitchell —the 30-year pioneer . 


Snader Telescriptions uses three BNC 
Mitchells to make a Toni Arden film, one of 
400 3V 2 minute programs shot last year by 
this organization with Mitchell cameras. 


Procter & Gamble's "Fireside Theatre" series 
is filmed by Frank Wisbar Productions, Inc. 
with a Mitchell BNC. 


Camera 


DEPT. AC, 666 WEST HARVARD STREET • GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO" 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN . 521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK CITY 17. MURRAY Hill 2-7038 




85% of the rafttrori cictures shown in fheetres flrTOuchouf the worlr are filmed with a Mitchell. 
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One of the most interesting sequences in MGM's “Plymouth Adventure” 
pictures action below decks of the “Mayflower” during a violent storm at sea, 
when hurricane winds batter the ship, nearly capsizes it. Here the camera 
focuses on set of lower deck interior erected on studio sound stage. Deck was 
made to rise and fall with the storm by means of hydraulic equipment. 
Directing the photography is William Daniels, A.S.C .—Photo by Jim Manatt. 
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Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 



SWAMP STUFF—Cinematographer Russell Harlan, A.S.C., was in deep water most of the time 
when shooting exteriors for Winchester Productions' "The Big Sky" in Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 
Here camera's mounted on parallel at waterlevel and focused on actor Kirk Douglas. Harlan is 
crouched behind camera, lining up the shot, while producer Howard Hawks, on parallel, wearing 
waders, looks on. 


A.S.C.’S ANNUAL DINNER AND DANCE 

honoring the wives of the Society’s 
members will be held at the A.S.C. Club¬ 
house in Hollywood the evening of Sep¬ 
tember 13th. Motif for the affair this 
year is a surprise party in which each 
lady attending will receive a surprise 

gift- 

Presentation of gifts will follow a 
buffet supper served on the clubhouse 
lawn. A dance orchestra featuring sev¬ 
eral specialty numbers will provide en¬ 
tertainment. A number of film stars cur¬ 
rently appearing before various A.S.C. 
members’ cameras are scheduled to be 
on hand as honored guests. 

GEORGE BARNES, A.S.C., embarked for 
Europe August 11th, where he is to 
direct the photography of “Little Boy 
Lost,” to be produced by Paramount 
pictures. 

• 

A CAMERA CREW from 20th Century- 
Fox flew to Argentina last month to 
photograph in Technicolor the funeral 
rites of Eva Peron, wife of the Argen¬ 
tina president. 20th-Fox was selected by 


the Argentina government as a result of 
that studio’s location jaunt to the Argen¬ 
tine for “Way Of A Gaucho” early this 
year. 

Making the trip were Eddie Cron- 
jager, A.S.C., Roger Shearman, Hugh 
Crawford and Technicolor technician 
Nelson Cordes. 

• 


CHARLES ROSHER, A.S.C., no sooner 
reached his island paradise rancho in 
Jamaica for a vaca¬ 
tion when he re¬ 
ceived a cable advis¬ 
ing he had been 
named to receive a 
fellowship award of 
the Photographic 
Society of America, 
and urging him to 
be on hand to re¬ 
ceive it when the 
convention convened 
in New York City on August 12. Rosher 
was one of 24 P.S.A. members to be so 
honored this year. Fellowships are pre¬ 
sented by the Society for outstanding 
achievement in photography accompa¬ 
nied by extensive public service. 



Charles Rosher 


RUDOLPH MATE, A.S.C., former cinema¬ 
tographer turned director, has been 
signed by Universal-International Pic¬ 
tures to a two-year non-exclusive con¬ 
tract calling for him to direct two pic¬ 
tures annually. 

• 

EDWIN DuPAR, A.S.C., whose article on 
the new WarnerColor system appears 
elsewhere in this issue, is writing a book 
based on his experiences in photograph¬ 
ing the first three films for Warner Bro¬ 
thers in the new color process. 

HUMBERTO A. CORREL was a Holly¬ 
wood visitor from Brazil last month. 
Correl, executive 
with Multi Films, . 

Sao Paulo, purchas¬ 
ed more than a 
quarter of a million 
dollars worth of 
cameras, lighting 
equipment, and ac¬ 
cessories for his 
company’s Studio to 
facilitate its plan for 
increased produc¬ 
tion in 1953. 

Correl also supervised the processing 
by Houston’s color film lab of his com¬ 
pany’s initial Ansco Color production, 
“The Gaucho,” to be released in both 
South and North America. 

VIRGIL MILLER, A.S.C., hospitalized 
briefly last month for a minor operation, 
is presently gathering material for a 
book which he has tentatively titled 
“Splinters From A Hollywood Tripod.” 
Book will feature short stories and anec¬ 
dotes about old time Hollywood cam¬ 
eramen and their experiences and thrills 
in shooting movies. Miller invites brother 
cinematographers to submit interesting 
story material, for which due credit will 
be given in the published volume. 

• 

VISITING HOLLYWOOD last month was 
Mathieu A. Bonifanti, head of Compan- 
hia Industrial Cinematografica, of Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. Bonifanti’s organiza¬ 
tion has film producing studios and 
laboratories in both Rio and Sao Paulo. 
Hollywood visit was for purpose of 
(Continued on Page 414) 
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*IIIIFLEIJS 

MODEL II 


L I] (§ PHOTO SUPPLY CORPORATION 


235 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. • GRamercy 5-1120 


twites CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 

FAMOUS NEW YORK CINE EQUIPMENT DEALER 

"• • • • Over the many years that we have sold professional 
movie equipment, no earner a has ever enjoyed the interest 
and acceptance of the Arriflex 35. Naturally, we are 
impressed. 

We have sold many Arriflex Cameras to government agen¬ 
cies, to newsreel companies, and to TV and commercial film 
producers. Satisfaction has been unanimous . 

Among the reasons given for the preference of the Arriflex 
are: the fact that the special reflex focusing mechanism per¬ 
mits viewing and focusing through the taking lens even 
while the camera is operating; the ease with which either 
200 or 400 foot film magazines can be attached; the conveni¬ 
ent portability of the camera; its ready use either hand-held 
or on a tripod; the fact that there is no need to stop to wind 
a motor; and above all, the fine workmanship and low price. 

Our customers are most gratified with the Arriflex 35, and 
we highly recommend it to all cinematographers” 

Now Available at leading Dealers. 

Write for latest literature and price list. 


COATED LENSES in ARRIFLEX MOUNTS 

28mm f/2 Schneider Xenon* 

50mm f /2 Schneider Xenon* 

75mm f /2 Schneider Xenon* 


♦With Follow-Focus Grips. 


90mm f/3.5 Kilar 
135mm f/3.8 Kilar 
150mm f/3.5 Kilar 
300mm f/5.6 Kilar 
400mm f/5.6 Kilar 


ORIGINAL ARRIFLEX ACCESSORIES 

LENS EXTENSION TUBE for close-up filming and 
cinemacrography 

HI-HAT for mounting Arriflex 35 on standard tripods 
SHOULDER-POD for vibration-free, hand-held filming 
BATTERY — 16 Volt, lightweight, non-*spill, with 
carrying case and shoulder strap 
BATTERY CHARGER 


the new*ARRIFLEX 35 TRIPOD 


Sturdy, rugged and rock 
steady. Weighs only 
19 lbs. 

Large universal ball- 
joint for leveling. 

Velvet smooth pan 
and tilt action with 
separate locks. 

Extra long handle 
for under-arm 
control. 

Spirit level. 

Can be used with 
all professional 
cameras. 

Leather boot 
available. 


The ideal 35mm movie camera for TV Newsreel, Industrial, 
Travel and Scientific Motion Picture Photography. 

FAMOUS ARRIFLEX FEATURES: 

• Reflex focusing through taking lens, even when camera is 
running. 

• Bright erect image finder, 6Va x magnification. 

• “Follow-focus” without assistant. 

• No parallax or other finder problems. 

• Full frame focusing and viewing. 

• 3-lens turret. 

• Quick change geared film magazines (200 and 400 feet). 
No belts to connect. 

• Variable speed motor built into handle. 

• Tachometer registering from 0 to 50 frames per second. 

• Compact, lightweight. 

• Equally adaptable for tripod or handheld filming. 

• Easily detachable matte box-filter holder. 


"We recommend 
the .. 

‘ARRIFLEX 35 


WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE: ABBOTT SYDNEY, 727 NORTH WESTERN AVE., LOS ANGELES 29, CALIFORNIA • GLADSTONE 6394 



















Why is the Camerette 
the world’s 
most modern motion 
picture camera? 


Because the Camerette 
with its functional shape, 
precision movement, and 
unique, rugged but light 
weight construction incor¬ 
porates the newest ideas 
in camera design. 



Reflex Viewing through the taking lens at all 
times — no parallax, no auxiliary finders neces¬ 
sary. Accurate framing and focusing of all 
scenes.. .Instantaneous Magazine Loading. No 
losses of action or waits while threading. Ideal 
for news, sports, medical photography... 
Divergent Three Lens Turret. No interference 
from shortest to longest focal length lenses. 
The only reflex motion picture camera able to 
use short focal length lenses. 18.5mm to 
300mm available... Adjustable Shutter from 
200° to 40° ... Rapid Dove Tail Mounting. Sim¬ 
ply slide the flat base of the Camerette on 
the tripod and it’s locked tight... Complete 
Line of Accessory Equipment. 6/8 volt motor 
drive, 110 and 220 single and three phase syn¬ 
chronous motors, hand gear box, tripod, matte 
box and filter holders, and focusing mounts 
for all principal makes of lenses... and the 
16/35 Camerette has all the advantages of the 
35mm Camerette, plus the ability to use 
both film sizes interchangeably. The change¬ 
over is accomplished in a matter of seconds. 



_ amerette 


patents coutant-mathot 


Manufactured by Ets. Cine. Eclair, Paris 
for descriptive brochure 
write U.S. representative 

Benjamin Berg Agency 

1366 No. Van Ness Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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editorial comment 
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by the editor .... 


The television boom —and particularly the 
recent trend toward putting major TV 
programs on film — poses the question: 
“What has all this done for the cinema¬ 
tographer?” 

In Hollywood, TV film production 
has given work—steady work—to many 
cameramen, assistants and operators 
who formerly worked only occasionally. 
Today, there are about 30 directors of 
photography on contract with Holly¬ 
wood TV film producers as contrasted 
with about 8 a year ago. The number 
of cinematographers regularly employed 
in the motion picture studios has de¬ 
creased only by about 8%, indicating 
some decline in studio production— 
mainly the gradual elimination of “B” 
or second-feature films. Most of the men 
photographing TV films today formerly 
were major studio cameramen. 

The present TV film production pic¬ 
ture seems to bear out the predictions 
generally made by astute industry heads 
a year ago that television would even¬ 
tually benefit rather than harm the fu¬ 
ture of the cinematographer. 

★ 

Following publication of an article in last 
month’s issue which described MGM’s 
new jeep camera crane, it was called to 
our attention that previously Universal- 
International Studios had built and put 
into use a similar vehicle. While our 
article in no way implied that MGM’s 
Jeep camera crane was the first of its 
kind, and because we wish always to 
give credit where credit is due for tech¬ 
nical accomplishments in the motion 
picture industry, we take this oppor¬ 
tunity to cite U-I’s engineers for their 
earlier development of a Jeep camera 
crane. 

While we have not seen U-I’s equip¬ 
ment, it is reported that MGM’s pos¬ 
sesses many new and unusual features 
not found in other crane equipment. 
Engineers of both studios, incidentally, 
are leaders in the development of new 
and improved equipment for photo¬ 
graphing motion pictures. 

★ 

Two of the focal points of world interest 
in documentary and experimental films 
are at Edinburgh, Scotland and Venice, 
Italy where annual international film 
festivals take place. Each year these 
foreign festivals grow in stature, and 
presentation at each festival has become 
a coveted distinction among makers of 


non-theatrical films the world over. 
Many of the films entered are shown 
publicly for the first time and some re¬ 
ceive their world premiere at Edinburgh 
or at Venice. 

In order to expedite and coordinate 
the submission of American non-govern¬ 
mental, non-theatrical films for exhibi¬ 
tion to both festivals this year and each 
year hereafter, the Film Council of 
America, 600 Davis Street, Evanston, 
Illinois, has been asked by the direc¬ 
tors of both festivals to undertake the 
handling (evaluating and transmission) 
of such films originating in the United 
States. 

All inquiries concerning either festi¬ 
val should be directed to Mr. Charles 
Bushong, of the FCA, at the above 
address. 

★ 

The photographer using color film has just 
as much artistic freedom as a painter 
with his brush, Ralph M. Evans, a 
nationally-known color expert, told the 
annual convention of the Photographic 
Society of America in New York City 
last month. 

Denying the charge made by artists 
that color photography is merely a me¬ 
chanical device for recording a natural 
scene, Evans said, “The only thing 
mechanical about a photograph lies in 
the fact that ‘pressing the button’ makes 
permanent the image which the photog¬ 
rapher has already created.” 

Evans, who is superintendent of East¬ 
man Kodak Company’s color control 
department, spoke on the subject, “Cre¬ 
ative Directions in Color Photography.” 
His lecture, illustrated by more than 
100 Kodachrome and Ektachrome slides, 
was sponsored by the PSA’s Technical 
Division. 

Evans told his audience that the sub¬ 
ject matter of photography is infinite. 
It is limited only by the imagination 
and the capacity for feeling of the pho¬ 
tographer, he said. 

“What all good photographers do is 
use the medium creatively so that 
you will see a particular phase of a 
typical scene according to your own 
experience.” 

★ 

Eastman Kodak Company has just an¬ 
nounced a new infra-red raw film stock 
which literally permits motion pictures 
to be photographed in the dark with 
(Continued on Page 378) 
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n pictures are made possible with the 
fegative-Positive Process. Truer color, 
definition, greater brilliance and depth 
higher production flexibility. Houston- 
oped processing equipment to achieve 
ults from this remarkable new film. 


Write for information on specially-built 
equipment for your specific needs. 

WELOPING MACHINES • COLOR PRINTERS • FRICTION HEADS 
2.0R DEVELOPERS • DOLLIES • TRIPODS • PRINTERS • CRANES 

W. OLYMPIC BLVD • LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. 
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Precision Now Offers 
Unmatched Facilities For 
16mm Processing! 

Here at Precision, we are constantly revising our film processing 
technique; utilizing new engineering principles and new machin¬ 
ery which enable us to offer 16mm producers the finest processing 
service thev will be able to find anywhere. 


Here are some of the new types of equip¬ 
ment that mahe Precision a leader among 
film processing laboratories: 


New 16mm Developing Machines 
automatically operated—Maurer-de¬ 
signed to handle the complete range 
of 16mm work—negative or positive 
promptly and efficiently. 

Automatic Temperature and Air 
Control built to a Maurer design. 
Rigidly maintain every technical con¬ 
dition necessary to the finest 16mm 
processing. 

Electrically Heated and Controlled 
Drying Cabinets on each new de¬ 
veloping machine turn out high 
quality film, waxed and ready for 
immediate projection. 


Precision Film Laboratories — a di¬ 
vision of J. A. Maurer , Inc., has 14 
years of specialization in the 16mm 
field, consistently meets the latest de¬ 
mands for higher quality and speed. 


New Electronic Printer: For the re¬ 
production of magnetic sound to 
16mm either independently or in 
combination with picture prints. 


New Control Strip Printers operate 
without notching original—produce 
fades and dissolves from A&B rolls 
—incorporate filter changes between 
scenes. 


PRECISION 

FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 
21 West 46th St. 

New York 19, N.Y. 

JU 2-3970 
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(Continued from Page 376) 

infra-red lamps for illumination, or in 
semi-darkness without additional illumi¬ 
nation. 

Tradenamed Kodak Spectroscopic I-N 
film, the new stock is described as hav¬ 
ing a total red speed greater than any 
other emulsion now on the market. 

In tests conducted with the film at 
University of Rochester, according to 
Kodak, successful motion pictures were 
made of audience reactions when house 
lights in a theatre were dimmed to 
l/70th of normal room illumination. 

The new film can be used in any 
standard 16mm or 35mm motion pic¬ 
ture camera, and is available in both 
rolls and 16mm magazines. 

★ 

For the purpose of discovering and en¬ 
couraging new creative talent for the 
Motion Picture Industry, an annual 
Screen Producers Guild Intercollegiate 
Film Award for the best motion picture 
conceived and created in the colleges 
and universities of the United States, 
has been established by the Screen Pro¬ 
ducers Guild in Hollywood. 

Sixty-nine universities and colleges in 
this country, which have cinema and 
drama departments, have been invited to 
submit the student-produced motion pic¬ 
ture which the individual school itself 
considers to be the best effort of its 
cinema department. 

The submitted films will be judged 
in Hollywood by a special viewing com¬ 
mittee composed of SPG members. The 
committee will then nominate the pic¬ 
tures to be screened at the Academy 
Award theatre for final Guild voting for 
1st, 2nd and 3rd place. Later the three 
top films will be shown to an invited 
industry audience. 

The university or college which sub¬ 
mits the picture winning first place will 
be invited to send to Hollywood the one 
student it feels is most importantly 
responsible for the film. This student 
• will be brought to the film capital as a 
guest of the Guild for one week, during 
which time he will have meetings with 
various film creators on all major lots. 
At conclusion of his visit, the student 
will receive the annual SPG Award 
medallion on behalf of his school and 
co-workers. The latter will each receive 
a scroll. 

★ 

A simple 3-dimensional system for motion 
pictures has been developed by L. E. 
Thomas, Newcastle, Ind., cameraman- 
projectionist, who has announced he will 
publicly demonstrate system late in No¬ 
vember. System does not require use of 
pola-spectacles for viewing. 
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“BALANCED” TV HEAD 



In St »%Cocf^ 


We threw the book away and engineered 
a brand new “BALANCED” Tripod for every 
photographic and video need. The result— 
a revelation in effortless operation, super-smooth 
1 tilt and 360° pan action. 


PERFECT BALANCE prevents mishap if the 
lock lever is not applied. Quick release pan 
handle locks into desired position. Mech¬ 
anism is enclosed, rust- 

proof, needs no lubrication 
Tension adjustment 
I for Camera Man’s pref- 
/ erence. Built-in spirit A 
level. Telescoping extension / 
pan handle. We / 

defy you to get f 

anything but the f 
smoothest, most 
efficient operation 
out of this 
tripod beauty.^r 


V»o' e 


VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR—110 Volt AC/DC— 
with Tachometer for EK Cine Special 

Motor drive your Cine Special with confi¬ 
dence! Tachometer is mounted in clear view 
of operator. Calibrated from 16 to 64 frames 
per second. Definite RED marking for 24 fps. 
Electrical governor adjusts speeds. Steady 
operation at all speeds. No adapters needed. 
Motor coupling attaches to camera and 
couples to motor. Spring steel drive arm 
shears if film jam occurs. Easily replaced. 


HEAD ILLUSTRATED CONTAINS ADJUSTABLE CAMERA TIE-DOWN SCREW 
FOR LOCATING CENTER OF GRAVITY. THIS FEATURE IS OPTIONAL. 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DRIVE—110 Volt AC 
—Single phase, 60 Cycle. 

Runs in perfect synchronization with either 
16mm or 35mm Sound Recorders. Mounting 
platform permits removal of magazine while 
camera remains mounted on motor. Spring 
steel drive fin coupling prevents damage 
if film jam occurs. 

Knurled knob on armature permits rotating 
for threading. “On-Off” switch in base. Plat¬ 
form base threaded for y 4 " or 3/ 8 " tripod 
tie-down screw. Rubber covered power cable 
with plugs included. 


PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR TRIPOD-Friction Type 
Handles all 16mm cameras, with or without motor. Also 
35mm DeVry, B & H Eyemo with and without motor, and 
400' magazines. Tripod base interchangeable with Professional 
Junior gear drive head. “Baby” tripod base and 
“Hi-Hat” base available. 


Jf f/OU work with film ... for Studio, Newsreel, Commercials, Business, Industrial or Home Movies — it will pay you to 
get to know us. The country's foremost professionals depend 


upon our portable, versatile, adaptable equipment. 


We Kent and Service 
Cameras * Moviolas * 'Dollies 

Complete line of 35mm and 16mm 
equipment available for rental. 

MITCHELL: Standard, Hi-Speed, 

BNC,NC, 16mm 
BELL & HOWELL: Standard, 

Shiftover, Eyemos 

/ MAURER: 16mm Cameras 

We Calibrate Censes Precision T* / MOVIOLA: Editing machines, Synchronizers 
STOP CALIBRATION of all type lenses, any focal length. ( 

Our method is approved by Motion Picture Industry and Standard Committee of SMPTE. For proper 
exposure density, it is important that you have your lens “T” stop calibrated. Lenses coated for photography. Special TV coating. Rapid service. 


FRANK C. 
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EVERYTHING I HAVE IS YOURS— Photo¬ 
graphed in Technicolor by William V. 
Shall, A.S.C., for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Here’s a picture you’ll be hearing 
about long after it has run its customary 
course in the theatres, because it’s defi¬ 
nitely a nominee for an Academy Award 
next year in several categories—par¬ 
ticularly the photography. 

Skall, whose assignments lately have 
been on second units of large produc¬ 
tions such as “Quo Vadis,” is all by him¬ 
self on this one and his artistic lighting 
and skillful camera handling is im¬ 
mediately evident, especially in the song 
and dance numbers featuring Marge and 
Gower Champion, stars of the story. 
He’d want us to credit his camera crew 
and grips for the assist given him on the 
intricate dolly and boom shots, so here’s 
a plug for them, too. 

“Everything I Have Is Yours” con¬ 
cerns the Champions, song-and-dance 
team married two years, and starred on 
Broadway in a musical of their own for 
the first time. Marge finds she’s pregnant 
on opening night, has to vacate the star 
role to Monica Lewis, who later makes 
a play for Gower Champion. But every¬ 
thing comes out all right in the end— 
all of which is interspersed by some of 
the most brilliant song and dance rou¬ 
tines written into an MGM picture in a 
long time. 

Skall’s lighting of sets representing 
the Champion’s lavish home is elegant 
and while he’s not called upon in this 
picture to come through with any arty 
lighting or camera treatments, his is a 
top grade job throughout the production 
and an excellent study for those in¬ 
terested in color photography. 

George Wells produced the picture; 
Robert Z. Leonard was the director. 


TOP SECRET — Photographed in black- 
and-white by Ted McCord, A.S.C., for 
Warner Brothers. 

“Top Secret” is a dramatic interna¬ 
tional mystery story with its beginning 
in the gallant fight of the French under¬ 
ground, during World War II. 

As the story unfolds, it uncovers one 
of the most clever of international spies. 
Ted McCord’s photography aided by 
skillful lighting establishes and main¬ 
tains the sinister mood of the story. 
Later, he’s called upon to match the 
lighting, contrast, and camera angles of 
captured German footage which is inter¬ 
cut with his. 

Rare motion picture made by the Ger¬ 


man Signal Corps during the war depict¬ 
ing the first Messerschmidt jet plane in 
action and of the initial V-l pilotless 
bombs that fell on London late in the 
conflict were obtained by the studio for 
a sequence of “Top Secret.” It fitted 
correctly into the plot of the picture and 
shows the launching of the V-l bombs 
from the French coast and flights of the 
first military jet plane. 

In shooting the French channel se¬ 
quences at Malibu beach in Southern 
California, McCord had to add riflemen 
to his camera crew in order to keep out 
of camera range a herd of seals who in¬ 
sisted on swimming past each time the 
camera was started for a scene of the 
beach. 

An interesting photographic accom¬ 
plishment is the close range photography 
of a small radio being shot up bv rifle 
fire. A tommy gun shooting real bullets 
was used to get the realistic closeup 
shots. 

Cornel Wilde, Steve Cochran, Phyllis 
Thaxter and Karl Malden are the prin¬ 
cipal players. Henry Blanke produced 
and Lewis Seiler directed. 


THE WORLD IN HIS ARMS— Photograph¬ 
ed in Technicolor by Russell Metty, 
A.S.C., for Universal-International Pic¬ 
tures. Special photography by Stanley 
Horsley, A.S.C. 

In our review of U.I.’s “Yankee Buc¬ 
caneer,” last month, we made the point 
that Russell Metty had come a long way 
with his color photography since first 
he began shooting Technicolor. “The 
World In His Arms,” further substan¬ 
tiates this. As with the former produc¬ 
tion, Metty has applied deft camera and 
lighting treatment to every scene in this 
picture, bringing them to the screen in 
superlative pictorial canvases. 

But it is the special photography of 
the schooner race by Stanley Horsley 
that steals the show in the latter part of 
the picture. Foregoing the customary 
background projection process, U.I sent 
their cameras out to sea to photograph 
the huge sailing craft in action. The 
follow shots are superb; the camera 
shooting from deck of another boat 
traveling alongside the two schooners 
keeps the framing steady in every shot. 
A new type camera mount, details of 
which are closely guarded bv the studio, 
made the unique shots possible. 

Ann Blvth and Gregory Peck star in 
this Rex Beach favorite which has to do 
with two rival schooner captains who 
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poach seal skins from the Pribalof Is¬ 
lands for a living and bid for the favor 
of Russian Countess (Blyth). 

Aaron Rosenberg produced for Uni¬ 
versal-International; Raoul Walsh di¬ 
rected. And a fine job he did, too. 


PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE— Photographed 
in Technicolor by William Daniels, 
A.S.C., for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Mini¬ 
ature photography by Max Fabian, 
A.S.C., and Harold Lipstein, A.S.C. 

Except for a brief opening sequence, 
all of the action of “Plymouth Adven¬ 
ture” takes place aboard the Mayflower, 
the famed vessel that brought the Pil¬ 
grim Fathers and their families to Amer¬ 
ica in 1620. This is the film story of that 
voyage and of the drama interwoven 
with the privation and suffering endured 
by the pilgrims and the Mayflower’s 
nondescript crew. 

Fully one-fourth of the footage is 
miniatures, or played against back¬ 
grounds shot in miniature, and it is this 
phase of the production that outweighs 
all the rest, technically. The degree of 
realism achieved by MGM’s miniature 
and process department is of Academy 
Award caliber. Especially are the storm 
scenes in which the Mayflower is tossed 
about by giant waves the best ever pro¬ 
duced anywhere. (More about this phase 
of the production appears elsewhere in 
this issue. Editor. ) 

The rest of the production is expertly 
photographed by William Daniels, who 
returned to the MGM lot after a long 
absence to photograph the picture. 

Spencer Tracy, Gene Tierney, Van 
Johnson and Leo Genn head the ex¬ 
cellent cast. Dore Schary produced and 
Clarence Brown directed this MGM pro¬ 
duction which is among that studio’s 
best for 1952. 


THE QUIET MAN — Photographed in 
Technicolor by Winton C. Hoch, A.S.C., 
for Argosy Productions. 

Here is a production that proves that, 
with a skilled cameraman, adverse light¬ 
ing is no serious problem in Technicolor 
photography. “The Quiet Man” was 
filmed in Ireland, where clear, sunny 
days are a rarity and overcast skies the 
rule. Under these conditions, Winton 
Hoch has captured scenes of the Irish 
countryside that beggar description. 
Moreover, the refreshing vistas inspired 
Hoch to achieve magnificent pictorial 
compositions and these together with 
the excellent story and fine cast make 
this one of the “must” pictures of the 
year. 

John Wayne, a retired American 
prizefighter returns to Ireland, land of 
his birth to buy the old ancestral home 
(Continued on Page 414) 
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POSITIVE / COLOR PROCESS! 



No special camera required! 

Any competent cinematographer with standard 35mm 
camera equipment can do an excellent job with Ansco 
Color! 



No special processing equipment! 

Minor modifications adapt standard black and white 
equipment to the processing of Ansco Color. 



You see color rushes sooner! 

No expensive, drawn-out delays—no holding of 
sets or keeping casts on location for long periods 
while you wait to see the results of your shooting! 


PL US - 

ALL THESE OTHER ADVANTAGES: 


Truer Color! • Excellent Screen Steadiness! 

Finer Grain! • Superior Definition! 

Greater Brilliance and Depth! • Higher Emulsion Speed! 
Greater Latitude! • Increased Production Flexibility! 

-ANSCO- 

NEW YORK • HOLLYWOOD • CHICAGO • BINGHAMTON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION. “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY.” 



















'BLACK MARfAS" 

LIGHTED THE INFANT FILM 
INDUSTRY BY LITERALLY 

fallowing the sun. 

NAMED AFTER AN ORIGINAL 1 
EDISON DESIGN BUILT IN 
1893, THIS REVOLVING STUDIO ' 
PROVIDED A SHED FOR THE 
CAMERA/ AND METAL FRAMES 
TO WHICH SCENERY 
WAS ATTACHED. 



OF "NATIONAL^ CARBON ARCS 
BROUGHT VIRTUAL EMANCIPATION 
FROM THE SUN FOR STUDIO LIGHTING 
WHOLE MINIATURE CITIES LIKE THIS 
SET FOR UNIVERSAL'S 
"&R0ADWAy"( IS29) WERE LIGHTED 
BY "NATIONAL" CARBON ARCS. 




TO MGM'S SUPERBLY 
EXECUTED MUSICAL, 

>'AN AMERICAN IN PARIS?.. 

A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF 
DEEP SET PENETRATION/ 
COVERAGE/ AND FIDELITY 
OF COLOR OBTAINABLE WITH 
"NATIONAL^CARBON ARCS ! 



*Best Picture • Writing • Art Direction • Cinematography 
Costume Design • Set Decoration • Musical Achievement • Choreography 


THE “NATIONAL” CARBON ARC... NOTHING BRIGHTER UNDER THE SUN 


The term "National" is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street , New York 17, New York 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
IN CANADA: National Carbon Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
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WarnerColor--Newest of Color Film Process 

Lab developed and field tested, new medium proves highly successful. 


By EDWIN B. DuPAR, A. S.C. 


Editor’s Note: WarnerColor is a negative-positive process, 
utilizing the new Eastman color films in which the natural 
colors of the scene photographed appear in their comple- 
mentaries on the developed negative. 

Prints can be made by two methods: either by contact on 
positive color stock or by making three color-separations on 
fine-grain panchromatic stock with proper filters, then print¬ 
ing from the separations in technique similar to lithography. 

The speed factor of the new WarnerColor is 16, as against 
12 for Kodachrome, making the former half a stop faster. 

The development of WarnerColor has been pursued in two 
directions—in photography and in the film laboratory. In the 
former, Warner Brothers’ top directors of photography have 
lent their talents and knowledge of the photographic art. 
On the laboratory side, Fred Gage, A.S.C., Warner s lab 
head, mothered the process to its present state of perfection. 
The process is exclusively Warner Brothers’. No plans for 
making it available to other studios have been announced. 


W arnerColor has become one of the most talked-about 
color film processes in the motion picture industry. 
At this writing, four pictures have been completed at Warner 
Brothers studio in the new WarnerColor, and we now can 
look back and evaluate the progress that has been made with 
this new and remarkable process. 

I directed the photography on three of the initial four pro¬ 
ductions, and I sincerely believe that WarnerColor is the 
finest color film we have in the industry. It is certainly the 
most satisfactory that I have used in thirty years as a motion 
picture cameraman. 

The colors are natural and true. Definition is extremely 
good, and extraordinary in shadows. Photography can be 
carried on in any weather. Extreme highlights do not bother 
the eye because glare is absent, even in intense sunlight or 
in a snow background. The film is unusually sensitive; it can 
be handled in the laboratory as easily as black and white 
film. No special equipment is necessary and rushes may be 
viewed the next day. 

The tremendous progress the studio has made with the 






RANGE OF LIGHTING in which WarnerColor may successfully be ex¬ 
posed is illustrated in scenes above and below from "Miracle of Our 
Lady of Fatima." New color process affords great depth of field. 



EVEN WITH darkening skies and a light rain, the above scene was 
photographed in WarnerColor with unusual success. Colors, altho sub¬ 
dued by the reduced illumination, reproduced faithfully. 


OUTDOORS, WarnerColor registers colors with utmost fidelity, at same 
time recording distant backgrounds sharply for unusual pictorial effects, 
as in this pastoral scene from the production. 



IT IS IN low key lighting that WarnerColor shows its tremendous 
possibilities. In this scene, cameraman DuPar went the limit in reducing 
his lighting, achieving a powerful pictorial result. 


process is exemplified in “The Miracle of Our Lady Of 
Fatima,” the third WarnerColor picture now in general re¬ 
lease. When I was assigned to direct the photography of 
“Miracle” I discussed the matter of makeup with director 
John Brahm and producer Bryan Foy, and it was determined 
that little or no makeup would be used on the players. Most 
of the cast represented peasants and children, and none wore 
makeup. Even when filming the crowd scenes, we asked the 
women to first remove their street makeup — lipstick and 
rouge. This produced improved photographic results, because 
the true colors of the players’ features were brought to the 
screen. 

A companion development in the WarnerColor process has 
been a new makeup for use with the film. Gordon Bau, head 
of Warner’s makeup department now has a light cosmetic 
(Continued on Page 402) 

4 

DRAMATIC SCENE at left for "Fatima" was 
filmed in WarnerColor utilizing illumination from 
the colored flame in background. With Warner¬ 
Color, faces remain little changed in tone regard- ' 
less of the illumination level. 


EDWIN DuPAR, A.S.C. (right) and his WarnerColor camera crew re¬ 
sponsible for the photography of Warner Brothers 7 "The Miracle Of Our 
Lady Of Fatima." Others (from I to r) are: Lou Jennings, operator; 
Vic Johnson, head gaffer; and Warren Yaple, head grip. 










THE USE of miniatures is growing in every field of motion pic¬ 
ture production. Here motion picture technicians of Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. prepare a miniature set for a traffic safety film. 
In non-theatrical films of this kind, the same attention to detail, 
scale, etc., is given miniature sets as in Hollywood studio 
productions. 



MINIATURE SET typical of those built for feature films a decade ago is 
this scale rail line, which was erected off the lot in a mountain locale, and 
utilized part of the tracks of a standard gauge railway. Arrow points to 
illusory junction of miniature and standard tracks which, from camera 
position, appear as one. Train wreck was staged on trestle. Foreground is 
entirely miniature construction. 




Miniatures In Motion Picture Production 

Miniatures provide backgrounds or action scenes that are 
impossible or impractical to obtain in any other way. 

Their use no longer is confined to feature film produc¬ 
tion; makers of TV and industrial films also have found 
miniatures the answer to many photographic problems. 


By ARTHUR ROWAN 


T he use of miniatures in motion 
picture production has a two-fold 
purpose: to accomplish certain action 
which would be impossible or imprac¬ 
tical to produce and photograph full 
size, and to provide backgrounds or set¬ 
tings which otherwise would be too 
elaborate or costly to reproduce or 
photograph normally. Usually, the reason 
miniatures are resorted to is because 
there is no other way to shoot the action. 
In other words, you can’t deliberately 
crash a full scale ship or plane, make a 
tornado perform just for the camera, 
nor duplicate an atomic bomb explosion 
—all of which is routine work for a 
studio miniature department. 


The shooting of certain action in 
miniature has come to be common prac¬ 
tice with producers of motion pictures in 
all fields. Today almost every major 
film studio has at least one miniature 
project going all the time, because a 
great deal more time is required in plan¬ 
ning construction, then photographing 
the miniature set than in filming the rest 
of the picture. 

One of the most noteworthy miniature 
projects was that associated with the 
recently completed MGM production, 
“Plymouth Adventure.” The miniature 
photography in this picture comprises 
25% of the entire picture footage—some 
of the lengthiest on record for a single 

• September, 1952 


feature motion picture production. 

A great deal of the action in “Plym¬ 
outh Adventure” concerns the crossing 
of the Pilgrims to America in the May¬ 
flower and in her sister ship, the Speed¬ 
well. In the crossing, the boats encounter 
a violent storm at sea, during which the 
high drama of the story takes place. 
Obviously, staging a storm-at-sea with 
full scale ships was out of the question. 
Not only was it impractical from the 
standpoint of cost, but too risky for 
technical personnel and cast. As a result, 
the Mayflower and Speedwell were built 
in miniature, launched in the studio’s 
“miniature tank” on lot three, and photo¬ 
graphed with utmost realism in calms 
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EXAMPLE OF TODAY'S best miniature work is to be seen in Metro- 
GoIdwyn-Mayer's current Technicolor production “Plymouth Adventure/' 
25% of which employed miniature sets and props. Above are two views 


of miniature sets during construction stage. Circled are three workmen 
on set, which shows relative size. Sky is painted backing and the “sea" 
is but 36 inches deep. Both sets were erected on same site. 


and storms—the latter manufactured by 
studio technicians using tons of water 
and wind machines. 

The building of miniatures and minia¬ 
ture sets is today a highly specialized 
art. It is usually carried on by a separate 
and entirely self-contained department, 
the head of which works in close contact 
with the studio’s supervising art director, 
and with the special photography or pro¬ 
cess department whose personnel photo¬ 
graph the completed miniature sets. At 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, Buddy 
Gillespie heads up the Special Effects 
department. Head of the Miniature de¬ 
partment is Don Jahraus; and Carroll 
Shepphird handles process. Together, 
these three men plan and direct or super¬ 
vise the execution of all miniature work 
at MGM. No less important is Max 
Fabian, A.S.C., who directs the photo¬ 
graphy of all miniatures and who fre¬ 
quently is assisted by Harold Lipstein, 
A.S.C., in this specializzed work. 

The success of miniatures in motion 


pictures depends upon a happy combina¬ 
tion of photographic, artistic, and me¬ 
chanical effects, and since all of these 
factors enter into the design of every 
miniature, the miniature technician must 
have extensive first-hand understanding 
of all three. He must be sufficiently an 
artist to make his miniatures harmonize 
with the full-scale settings of the picture, 
sufficiently a photographer to be able to 
design his miniatures for the camera, 
and enough of an engineer to be able to 
design efficient, workable miniature 
properties. 

Each individual miniature setting is a 
separate problem, according to Buddy 
Gillespie. “There can be no blanket rules 
laid down for their construction,” he 
said. “Even the size and scale will vary 
from miniature to miniature. One cannot 
merely say, ‘all miniatures should be 
made to such and such a scale.’ Instead 
size and scale must be determined for 
each individual miniature project, to 
afford the exact effect desired with the 


most workable size.” 

Cost is by no means relative to size. 
As a rule, large size miniatures are less 
costly to construct, and they give the 
cameraman greater latitude in which to 
work. Therefore, the designer, in de¬ 
termining the scale and size to be follow¬ 
ed, must consider the optical possibilities 
of the equipment used, particularly lens- 
angles and depth of focus. Depth of focus 
is a highly important factor in short- 
range miniature work. 

The miniatures of the Mayflower and 
the Speedwell were built in two different 
scales. The Mayflower was constructed 
on a scale of 3 inches to one foot, 
whereas the Speedwell was made just 
half the size—on a scale of l 1 /^ inches 
to one foot. The boats were so construct¬ 
ed that slight changes could be made in 
the rigging and in some detail of the 
Speedwell to give it the appearance of 
the Mayflower for doubling in the storm 
scenes. By using the smaller ship for 
(Continued on Page 400) 



THREE MINIATURE scenes which were all staged on the same set for MGM's 
"Plymouth Adventure." Note the realism obtained in the sea as the scene 
changes from the tranquil harbor (left) to mid ocean (center) and finally 
to the big storm at sea (right). The achievement was the result of careful 


calculation of camera speed and rate of movement of miniatures, and de¬ 
velopment of tricky apparatus to create realistic turbulence of water. Scenes 
depicting climax of storm, incidentally, are of Academy Award calibre, were 
photographed by Max Fabian, A.S.C. 
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Camera Fill Lights 

Small lighting unit mounted on 
camera provides uniform illumi¬ 
nation on subject when filmed 
in closeup or dolly shot. 

By FREDERICK FOSTER 



AN ELABORATE fill light unit designed especially for color photo¬ 
graphy. Robert Surtees, A.S.C., standing left of actor Stewart Granger, 
used the light in filming closeups for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's "The 
Wild North." 



A VERY PRACTICAL use of camera fill lights is demonstrated here. 
Two units, mounted on brackets extending from either side of camera, 
supply adequate fill light on players as they descend stair, with crane- 
mounted camera following the action. 



MAURY GERTZSMAN, A.S.C., Universal-International cameraman, uses 
improved camera fill light which has switch controls for each lamp, 
side exhaust for lamp heat, and spun glass diffuser. Unit may be 
mounted above or below camera lens. 


I N MOTION PICTURE photography, one of the most contro¬ 
versial lighting units is the camera fill light. This is a small 
incandescent unit mounted on the camera, either above or 
below the lens, for the purpose of supplying illumination of 
moderate intensity on players when making closeups or dolly 
shots. 

Some cinematographers never use the lamp; others would 
never shoot a closeup without it. This is not to say that some 
comeramen are ignorant of the lamp’s possibilities, but simply 
that it does not fit in with their particular style of lighting. 

Use of the lamp originated about the time the camera dolly 
and the tracking shot came into general use. The moving 
camera limited the use of floor lamps immediately before it. It 
was logical as a result to hang a lighting fixture on the camera 
to supply fill light as it moved in on a closeup. To decrease 
the lamp’s intensity as the camera moved toward the player, 
it was gradually shaded through use of a dimmer switch. 

If you ask the average director of photography the name 
of this lighting unit (all set lighting units have a popular 
monicker) few will be able to answer other than a “filler 
light.” Many of them have forgotten two popular terms ap¬ 
plied to it years ago—“lupe” and “coed.” Carl Freund, A.S.C., 
is credited with naming the lamp a “lupe” after using it in 
photographing the late Lupe Velez. Once she saw the im¬ 
provement in her closeups use of the lamp wrought, she 
demanded it be used on all her closeups thereafter. It thus 
became common practice for Freund to call for a “lupe” 
whenever the camera moved in for a closeup of Miss Velez. 

The same type lamp also acqquired another name—“coed” 
—at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios. Who tacked this label on 
it, no one seems to remember; but the lamp is a popular item 
of lighting equipment with most all cameramen at that studio. 

Over the years, the camera fill light has assumed a variety 
of shapes and sizes. Today most fillers are about the same 
size and design, and are usually made by each studio’s me¬ 
chanical department. Constructed of sheet metal, the lamp is 
box-like in shape — about 7 by 12 by 6 inches — and is 
(Continued, on Page 408) 
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CLUSTERS of 750R lamps are used above to augment sunlight in high-speed photography of a 
harvester mechanism. The 750R is superior to all other types of reflector photo lamps for this 
type of motion picture photography.—Photo courtesy Wollensak Optical Company. 

Lighting For High- 
Speed] [Motion Pictures 

Some aspects of lighting subjects indoors 
and out for high-speed cinematography. 

By JO H N H. WADDELL 

Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


I N HIGH-SPEED CINEMATOGRAPHY, it has 
been found that by concentrating the 
light source on the subject, it is pos¬ 
sible to take high-speed pictures at rates 
which at one time were considered im¬ 
possible. In discussing the subject of 
high-speed photographic lighting, it is 
assumed that photography is to be done 
at speeds of 14,000 to 16,000 pictures 
per second, using a lens stop of ap¬ 
proximately f/8. The development of 
suitable lighting units for this purpose 
has always been an intriguing one, and 
we are always striving to get better and 
better lighting for use in high-speed 
photography of subjects in both large 
and small areas. 

For outdoor photography, the Master 
Designer, of course, has provided us 
with a potent light source in the sun. 
I have seen high-speed motion pictures 
made out-of-doors in shadow at rates up 
to 14,000 pictures per second, and fully- 
lighted pictures at rates up to 7,000 pps. 
We have taken high-speed motion pic¬ 
tures of shells in flight at 5,000 per 
second on cloudy days and gotten ex¬ 
cellent detail. In the New Mexican 
desert and in Arizona and California 
wastelands, high-speed motion pictures 
in color are obtained at rates up to 
1,000 pps in daylight. A peculiar thing 
about daylight in our Southwest desert 
areas, summer or winter and between 
nine a.m. and three p.m., is that the 
light value on a clear sunny day varies 
between 9,500 and 10,500 foot candles. 

Therefore, for subjects which are rea¬ 
sonably large, it is obvious that, for the 
present, sunlight is the answer when¬ 
ever one asks: “How do we light an 
area 7 ft. by 7 ft. in order to photo¬ 
graph at the rate of 14,000 pictures per 
second?” There have been instances 
where powerful army searchlights have 
been used to augment lighting and to 
emphasize specific points of interest in 
making high-speed pictures out-of-doors, 
hut usually this is where it is desired to 
primarily cover a small area alone, and 
where exceptional detail is required. 

Therefore, with the film latitude that 
is available today, one does not have to 
worry particularly about exposures out- 
of-doors with high-speed motion picture 
cameras. Exposure, of course, is more 
critical with color and reversal-type 
films than with negative emulsions, 
which permit one to control more easily 
the relationship between density pro¬ 
duced in the developed image and ex¬ 
posure. The reversal processes as used 
for color films and reversal black-and- 
white are oftentimes quite tricky. 

As for the use of incandescent light 
for high-speed motion pictures, the sug¬ 
gestion often has been made that mer¬ 
cury arcs, particularly the high-intensity 
type, be used. However, it has been 
found that mercury arcs, or any arc 


light operating on alternating current, 
is very sensitive to the pulsating current, 
with the result that the light volume 
will respond accordingly, going up and 
down in intensity (in the case of sixty- 
cycle current) one hundred and twenty 
times per second. The mercury arc oper¬ 
ating on alternating current is never 
completely extinguished, but the alter¬ 
nately lightening and darkening of the 
picture which results is a very disturb¬ 
ing factor. There have been no satis¬ 
factory DC circuits developed thus far 
for use with lamps of this type. 

The familiar photoflood lamp is the 
lighting unit most generally recom¬ 
mended by users of high-speed motion 
picture cameras. This lamp literally 
throws light all over the subject and 


subject area. The relative brightness of 
the photoflood lamp as compared with 
other types of incandescent lamps now 
on the market, may be as low as one- 
thirtieth the intensity when such lamps 
are at an equal distance from the sub¬ 
ject. The incandescent lamps, such as 
photofloods and reflector-spots, when 
burned above normal voltage, do not 
show any effect of the pulsating 60- 
cycle AC current, even though there is 
apparently a slight interval of “cooling” 
that takes place as result of the pulsing 
current. These lamps also burn at a 
color temperature suitable for color 
photography. Any deviation in the 
color temperature—which invariably is 
slightly above the established figure— 
(Continued on Page 404) 
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DIAGRAM showing stroboscopic effects of wheels revolving before motion picture camera oper¬ 
ating at 24 fps.: Fig. 1, spokes stationary. Fig. 2, spokes moving backwards. Fig. 3, spokes 
doubled in number. 


Wheels That Still 
Turn Backward 

Avoiding the trouble is simply a matter 
of mathematics or use of a shutter-reflex 
type of camera, says British technician. 

By R . HOWARD CRICKS, F. B. K. S„ F. R. p. S. 


I N all types of films, from features to 
to newsreels, one still sees the ele¬ 
mentary fault of wheels standing still or 
going backwards. Several particularly 
flagrant examples occurred in “The 
Card” (British production), where the 
effect was aggravated by the fact of 
Alec Guinness’s quaint vehicle appear¬ 
ing in full side view. Even “The Great¬ 
est Show on Earth,” with all its won¬ 
derful special effects, was not free from 
the fault, which in most war films is 
displayed also on the tracks of tanks. 

When an aeroplane propeller is swung 
it passes through the phases of appear¬ 
ing stationary, and then of going alter¬ 
nately backwards and forwards, until it 
settles down to a blur. 

In actuality films, the fault is gen¬ 
erally unavoidable; but in all staged 
productions its avoidance is merely a 
matter of a little forethought, plus 
either some elementary mathematics or 
a shutter-reflex type of camera. 

The fundamental cause of these stro¬ 
boscopic effects is quite simple. If in 
the l/24th second from one exposure 
to the next a wheel turns the exact 


distance from one spoke to the next 
(Fig. 1), then the spokes will appear 
stationary. If in that time it turns 
slightly less than the space of one 


spoke (Eig. 2), the wheel will appear to 
move backwards, because the eye would 
sooner believe that one spoke has moved 
a short distance backwards than that the 
previous spoke has moved nearly the 
distance to the next spoke. 

If in the l/24th second the wheel has 
moved exactly half the distance from 
one spoke to the next (Fig. 3), the 
wheel will appear to have double the 
number of spokes, which will be sta¬ 
tionary. At any speed less than this, the 
illusion will be correct. 

Mathematically, these facts can be ex¬ 
pressed by simple equations, in which 
V is the speed of the wheel in revolu¬ 
tions per second, and n is the number 
of spokes. Spokes will appear stationary 
when 

24 

V — — 

n 

At any speed slightly less than this, 
the spokes will appear to move back¬ 
wards. The spokes will appear to be 
double in number when: 

12 

V — — 

n 

The requirement for a correct illu¬ 
sion is: 

12 

V <- 

n 

In theory, stroboscopic faults can also 
occur at higher wheel speeds, but move¬ 
ment blur usually makes such faults un- 
noticeable. 

As an example, if a 12-spoked wheel 
turns at exactly two rps, the spokes will 
appear stationary; if it turns at l 1 ^ rps 
they will appear to move backwards; if 
(Continued on Page 409) 



The above article is reprinted from “British 
Kinematography” magazine, London, England. 


WHERE spoke-wheeled vehicles are photographed at an angle, as in this scene from "Quo 
Vadis," the stroboscopic effect, although present, will be greatly minimized on the screen. 
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ABOVE SCENE in Jerry Fairbanks videofiim studios shows popular 
trend of TV film producers toward use of three cameras. Econ¬ 
omies are effected by shooting a scene simultaneously from 
three angles, thereby reducing number of camera setups. 


FOR ECONOMY of time and budget, TV film scripts should pro¬ 
vide for fairly long takes, with variety achieved through careful 
dollying in and out as well as panning with the action, as in 
scene at right for Frank Wisbar's "Fireside Theatre" TV series. 


Filming The TV Dramatic Featurette 

Videofilms must have all the technical quality 
the public has come to expect in theatrical films. 


A SURVEY OF TV network program¬ 
ming for the past six months re¬ 
veals the startling fact that while dra¬ 
matic film series amount to just 10 per 
cent of total network viewing time, these 
programs hold the lead in viewer popu¬ 
larity by a wide margin. Among those 
at the top of the list are Fireside 
Theatre, Dragnet, Big Town, Gangbust- 
ers, Gruen Theatre, I Love Lucy, The 
Lone Ranger, Mystery Theatre, Racket 
Squal, the Roy Rogers show, Sky King, 
and the Stu Erwin Show. 

It has now been proved to many who 
were watching and waiting that a live 
TV show can never have the technical 
quality and finish of a well-made film, 
especially when it comes to a dramatic 
show. The director is at the mercy 
of too many mechanical failures. Poor 
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By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 

camera handling, badly timed “editing” 
by the Technical Director, and fluffs by 
the actors—all go out over the air with 
no possibility for retakes. As a re¬ 
sult, there is a rapidly developing trend 
toward putting dramatic shows on film. 
The latest top dramatic show to switch 
from live to film is the Schlitz Play¬ 
house, and several others are planning 
to follow. 

It is a fact, also, that viewing audi¬ 
ences are becoming more critical, not 
only of program content, but of tech¬ 
nique as well. Audiences now demand 
quality comparable to that which they 
are used to viewing on their theatre 
screens. The burden of developing 
the mechanical techniques necessary to 
achieve such quality has naturally fallen 
on Hollywood, and specifically upon the 
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cameramen of A.S.C. and other tech¬ 
nicians who have adapted the know-how 
of forty years of filming to meet the de¬ 
mand of the new medium. 

After several years of trial and error 
on the part of the producers who pio¬ 
neered the filming of the dramatic fea¬ 
turette for television, certain techniques 
can now be considered standard oper¬ 
ating procedure for achieving the best 
results in this type of production. We 
can now set these down as guideposts 
for producers currently entering the 
field, and for those who will do so at a 
later date to satisfy the ever-growing 
audience demand for well-made TV dra¬ 
matic shows. 

The production of dramatic featur- 
ettes for television requires a special 
approach. We must remember that with 







only a relatively small number of sta¬ 
tions now operating, budgets must be 
kept low. Production must be rapid in 
order to fulfill contracts of 13 to 52 
weeks, and certain technical concessions 
must be made to the mechanics of the 
television medium. 

As in any other motion picture, the 
dramatic featurette filmed for television 
has its basis in the script. Generally 
speaking, one should avoid plots which 
are too complicated, since time limits 
will not permit full development of com¬ 
plex sub-plots. Actually, in the average 
film scaled to fill a half-hour time slot, 
there is just about time enough to fully 
develop and resolve one central plot 
line. While minor digressions from the 
main series of events will add variety, 
any major tangent will only detract 
from the force of the program. 

By the same token, it is unwise to use 
too many characters in the short dra¬ 
matic film. Not only is a large cast ex¬ 
pensive in terms of salary, but it is also 
harder to get really finished perform¬ 
ances from a large cast on a light shoot¬ 
ing schedule. From the audience’s point 
of view, it is confusing in a short run¬ 
ning time to have to identify and keep 
straight in one’s mind a whole hatful of 
characters. A small cast, limited to two 
or three main players, will permit the 
director to work more carefully with 
each actor, and will keep the plot pat¬ 
tern clear for the audience. 

A bit of fantasy in the television fea¬ 
turette is sometimes valuable for vari¬ 
ety, but it should be used with caution— 
always bearing in mind the fact that 
there are those who tune in late on a 
program and who would be at a com¬ 
plete loss to understand a subject or 
technique that is too far-fetched. 

Because action in the TV dramatic 
film cannot have quite the scope of that 
which we are used to seeing on theatre 
screens, a greater load is placed on dia¬ 
logue. For this reason dialogue should 
be especially well written, using a gen¬ 
erous amount of imagery to add to the 
actual picture which the audience sees. 
There should, however, be sufficient ac¬ 
tion so that the plot does not become 
“talky.” Rules of dramatic construction 
characteristic of the one-act play also 
apply to the dramatic featurette, but 
with one major difference: since tele¬ 
vision is a commercial advertising me¬ 
dium, most shows are slanted for com¬ 
mercial sponsorship. In most half-hour 
shows there is a commercial spot at the 
beginning, one in the middle, and one 
at the end. For this reason the dramatic 
featurette filmed for television should 
reach a definite sub-climax near the 
middle, so that a commercial can be 
inserted, and so that the thread of the 
(Continued on Page 410) 


Film Production 

By LEIGH ALLEN 


Dan Jenkins, radio-television editor for 
the industry tradepaper, Hollywood Re¬ 
porter, revealed some interesting statis¬ 
tics anent TV film producers in a recent 
column. Jenkins started a card file back 
in January, 1951, which contains a list¬ 
ing of every Hollywood TV film pro¬ 
ducing company announced since then, 
complete with titles of announced series, 
etc. Thumbing through it one day last 
month, Jenkins found the following 
rather frightening facts: 55 companies 
no longer in existence; 106 series which 
never got beyond the pilot stage, if in¬ 
deed they ever got that far. He contrasts 
this with his current data which shows 
today’s best possible estimate of the situ¬ 
ation: 36 companies with a total of 44 
TV series either completed, shooting or 
definitely in preparation; some 21 ad¬ 
ditional companies involving 25 “an¬ 
nounced” series whose present status is, 
to say the least, doubtful. 

“A year ago,” says Jenkins, “it used 
to be the custom to announce that four 
different series would get under way at 
Pretzel Productions starting early next 
month (it was always ‘early next 
month,’ and still is ‘early next month’). 
But even those outfits which have made 
a go of it have tended to cut their series 
down to one for the most part, with 
only four existing companies having as 
many as three different series actively 
in production or in preparation . . . . 
We have a hunch that by this time next 
year .... only a handful of hopeful 
amateurs will be hanging around the 
fringes and new entries will be solidly 
backed by money, experience and 
material.” 

• 

James Van Trees, A.S.C., has been signed 
for his third straight year as director of 
photography for Filmcraft Productions, 
producers of the Groucho Marx TV 
show on film. 

• 

The major broadcasting chains (CBS and 
NBC) last month announced they will 
not enter TV film production, but will 
leave that production to others. 

• 

Screen Producers Guild Journal, last month 
predicted that the steady gobbling up 
of film production manpower by tele¬ 
vision may soon create a serious short¬ 
age of such talent in the major studios. 
Already, Local 659 of the International 
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Photographers, Hollywood, is frequently 
hard pressed to supply camera operators 
and assistants. 

• 

Fred Jackman, Jr., A.S.C., and his Fred 
Jackman Productions Organization will 
photograph the 
coming Red Skelton 
TV shows on 
film. Show series 
will be produced 
by Key Productions, 
subsidiary of the 
Russell Seeds adver¬ 
tising agency. 

Key Productions 
has acquired lease on one entire stage 
on Eagle Lion lot, and has completed 
$400,000 remodeling job on the stage, 
which includes accommodations for 250 
spectators. 

Jackman has designed a special re¬ 
mote control board for his cameras— 
there will be three shooting the show— 
by which he can turn cameras on and 
off individually, put a cue mark on the 
sound tape as an aid to cutting. 

Fred Jackman last year photographed 
the commercials for the Skelton TV 
show. His deal with Key Productions 
runs for period of seven years. 

• 

Gil Warrenton, A.S.C., has been signed 
by United World Films as director 
of photography on all TV film com¬ 
mercials. 

• 

John Boyle, A.S.C., is first cameraman to 
use the recently introduced Kinevox 
Scene Slater, which automatically brings 
miniature slate before camera lens and 
records clap-stick cue mark. Boyle has 
used device on “Big Town” TV films. 
• 

AUGUST TV FILM PRODUCTION: The 

following cinematographers were active¬ 
ly engaged in Hollywood last month di¬ 
recting the photography of TV films: 

Lucien Andriof, A.S.C., Bing Crosby 
Enterprises, RKO-Pathe Studio. 

Joseph Biroc, A.S.C., Marion Parsonnet 
Prodns. 

John Boyle, A.S.C., Gross-Krasne, Inc., 
RKO-Pathe Studio. 

William Bradford, A.S.C., Flying A 
Prodns. 

Norbert Brodine, A.S.C., Showcase 
Prodns., Hal Roach Studios. 

Ellis Carter, A.S.C., Federal TV Corp., 
(Continued on Page 411) 
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COMPACT MAGNETIC sound recorders for use with 16mm cine cameras 
for producing lip-sync sound have been developed by two French manu¬ 
facturers of electronic equipment. Powered by small battery-driven 


motor, recorder is coupled mechanically with camera and mounted on 
carrying-case cover, as shown here. Units weigh about ten pounds, 
record on sprocketed 16mm magnetic film at either 16 or 24 fps. 


Now—Magnetic Sound 
For All Cine Films 




□ □ 


THE 30-MIL track is applied between perfora¬ 
tions and film edge by Bell & Howell Company. 


Several new and interesting developments in mag¬ 
netic recording for both 8mm and 16mm promise a 
resurgence of interest in amateur movie making. 

By JOHN FORBES 


T here’s lots of good news for movie 
amateurs these days, and it all has 
to do with the application of magnetic 
sound to home movie films. First there 
is the announcement of a new develop¬ 
ment by Bell & Howell whereby it no 
longer is necessary to have dupe prints 
made of your films in order to provide 
Soundstriping for magnetic recording. 
This means that now you can have 
Soundstripe magnetic track applied to 
any and all of your old 16mm films for 
recording and playback on the recently 
introduced Bell & Howell model 202 
magnetic recorder-projector. 

Until now, it has been necessary to 
first have a duplicate print made of 
16mm films on single perforated 
(sound) stock, which afforded space on 
the unperforated edge for Soundstriping. 
The total cost was about 121/^c per foot, 


or $50.00, to copy a single 12-minute 
silent color movie for sound. Now you 
can convert your old films directly to 
sound for only 31/£c per running film 
foot, which is the cost of Bell & Howell’s 
Soundstripe service. 

It also means it is no longer necessary 
to shoot 16mm films, for later applica¬ 
tion of magnetic sound, with cameras 
having sound sprockets, i.e., having a 
single row of teeth; in other words there 
is no need to have your present camera 
altered to use single-perforated 16mm 
film, if you use a Bell & Howell recorder- 
projector and Bell & Howell soundstrip¬ 
ing service. Silent film exposed in all 
types of 16mm cameras (both maga¬ 
zine and roll film) can now be striped 
for magnetic sound. 

The problem which Bell & Howell had 
(Continued on Page 399) 


MODEL 202 Filmosound will now record and playback 
double-perforated 16mm film. Small retractable rubber 
roller (arrow) has been added to hold sound track 
firm against head. Top photo shows roller in running 
position; at bottom roller is shown retracted. 
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Get sparkling, sharper movies 
with finer Ansco Hypan! 


You’ll be delighted with the brilliant, crisper movies you get with 
this famous Ansco black-and-white film! 

Ansco Hypan Reversible offers good speed (Exposure Index of 40 
for daylight, 32 for tungsten), and gives you the 
fine-grain images with inherently brilliant contrast that put 
new snap and sparkle on your movie screen. 

There’s real economy, too, in Hypan’s low price—important sav¬ 
ings that let you take more first-quality movies for your money! 

You’ll find this finer , Ansco Hypan Reversible Film for 8 and 
16mm cameras, at photo dealers everywhere. 


Ask for 

ANSCO 

HYPAN 

FILM 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality 
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LENGTH OF EACH SCENE should be determined at time of photographing it in order to insure 
adequate footage for cutting and intercutting. Briefly, scene length depends on how long 
subject or action will sustain interest on the screen. 


How Long Should 

A Scene Be...? 

Much depends upon the subject; but scenes 
should be long enough to convey what you 
wish to tell, short enough to keep the film 
well paced from beginning to end. 

By LEO J . H EFFERNAN 

Photographs by Author 


H ow LONG COULD you listen to a 
concerto or a symphony in which 
all the notes were of the same dura¬ 
tion? Likely not for long, because the 
monotony would soon prove unendur¬ 
able. For the same reason, movies in 
which all scenes are of the same length 
and duration on the screen are apt to 
become boring. The professional film 
maker, of course, knows this, but here 
is an important secret of movie making 


that all too few amateur movie makers 
have discovered and put to use. 

How long should a scene be? This is 
the $64 question that only experience 
and study can furnish the answer. But 
every movie amateur should have the 
answer if he expects to make successful 
films. This is not to say that the average 
amateur movie is composed of scene 
after scene all the same length. Most of 
the scenes vary in length all right, but 
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too often the individual scenes are not 
photographed or edited to the length 
suitable for the sequence into which 
they are cut. 

Why should scene length concern the 
amateur filmer when he sets out to 
shoot his movies? Because unless he 
considers the correct length the scene 
should be when finally edited, he’s likely 
to make the scene too short, or over¬ 
shoot and waste valuable film. There are 
two occasions then when the amateur 
should be concerned with scene length: 
when planning then shooting the scene, 
and when editing it into the film as a 
whole. 

Someone once said that “Brevity is 
the soul of wit.” Certainly it is the es¬ 
sence of good movie making; yet many 
amateurs carry brevity to extremes and 
make all scenes too short. When it 
comes time to edit the footage, there is 
little or nothing that can be done to 
gloss over the missing footage. 

If good movie making were simply a 
matter of brevity, there would be no 
problem; in that case all scenes could 
be scissored down to bare essentials. 
But here we would be disregarding 
tempo — an important factor in putting 
movies together at the editing table. 
Just as tempo is given to music by alter¬ 
ing the duration of the notes, so movies 
are given a measure of visual tempo or 
pace by altering the length of individual 
shots according to their relation to the 
sequence or picture as a whole. Whether 
you realize it or not, every picture you 
see on theatre screens has been edited 
with an eye for tempo—something you 
can discover for yourself by timing the 
individual “cuts” as a feature film un¬ 
folds on the screen. 

Good film editors are able to de¬ 
velop definite tempos or beats in a pic¬ 
ture simply by varying the length of 
the scenes which go to make up a se¬ 
quence — and this technique applies to 
amateur as well as professional films. 
Perhaps this technique can be more 
clearly defined in the following sequence 
analysis of a film recently produced by 
an amateur group. The sequence depicted 
action occurring in a street accident, as 
follows: 

Scene 1: (9 seconds) Long shot from 
a third-story window, looking down 
street. In middle of street is an auto¬ 
mobile in front of which a group of 
people is gathered and ostensibly look¬ 
ing down upon a victim struck by the 
car. Other people are running toward 
the scene. 

Scene 2: (7 seconds) Medium shot 

from different angle showing police offi¬ 
cer attempting to restore order. 
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SCENE FILMED FROM a moving boat, such as this, has unusual 
dramatic and pictorial interest, demands longer screening time—say 
about 15 seconds. 


LIVELY SCENES with lots of action should be long enough to permit 
scanning all details on the screen. This shot was allowed 20 seconds 
in a vacation travel movie. 


Scene 3: (5 seconds) Medium closeup of boy lying on 

pavement in front of car. 

Scene 4: (9 seconds) Medium shot, front of house across 
street; 12-year old girl leaves door and starts down street. 
Sees crowd of people gathered at scene of accident — turns 
and walks toward gathering. 

Scene 5: (11 seconds) Medium shot. At fringe of crowd, 
girl tries to push through but cannot. She turns and questions 
a bystander. He indicates he does not know what’s going on. 

Scene 6: (6 seconds) Long shot of street. Ambulance 

speeds around corner into the street and moves toward scene 
of accident. 

Scene 7: (8 seconds) Closeup of girl. Ambulance in back¬ 
ground; doctor alights and moves toward crowd. Girl appears 
disinterested, then glances quickly over her shoulder toward 
ambulance. Her face brightens, indicating she has an idea. 

Scene 8: (12 seconds) Medium shot, looking toward am¬ 

bulance; doctor with firm grip on his bag, walks toward 
crowd. As he nears, people open up a passage for him. Little 
girl sneaks in right behind him, and the two are engulfed 
by the crowd. 

Scene 9: (5 seconds) Closeup (from low angle) of girl, 

now in front row of curious onlookers. Suddenly looks down 
directly at camera. 

Scene 10: (6 seconds) Reverse angle shot from girl’s posi¬ 
tion, looking down. Boy on pavement, doctor kneeling beside 
him. Doctor reaches over to get something from his bag, thus 
momentarily revealing boy’s face to view. 

Scene 11: (4 seconds) Little girl sees boy, recognizes her 
brother. Registers alarm. Is stunned momentarily as she 
screams. She turns and fights her way out of the crowd. 

Scene 12: (10 seconds) High angle medium shot. Fright¬ 
ened girl emerging from crowd. Camera follows her as she 
runs across street to her home. 

Scene 13: (13 seconds) Medium shot. Boy on stretcher is 
being placed in ambulance. Door is closed quickly as doctor 
climbs aboard and the ambulance starts to move away. 
(Fadeout.) 

In this example, scene lengths vary from 4 to 13 seconds. 
There is one each of 4, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12 and 13 seconds dura¬ 
tion, and two scenes each of 5, 6, and 9 seconds duration. 
In timing the scenes in the cutting, there was but one con¬ 
sideration : the action within the scene. 

Here, tempo in the sequence is illustrated by the manner 
in which the pace of the events were controlled in the various 
cuts. What we see is an accident that took place on a nor¬ 
mally quiet residential street as a boy walked leisurely home 
(Continued on Next Page) 


DETERMINING THE ULTIMATE scene length invariably is done at the 
editing board. Many an otherwise good film has been spoiled because 
there was not enough footage in a given shot to permit cutting for 
proper tempo. The cine photographer who also does his own editing 
readily learns the lesson of gauging the correct scene length. 


A SCENE such as this where nothing much is happening should be 
cut short, no matter how attractive it is pictorially—in this instance 
to about 9 seconds duration. 












HOW LONG SHOULD A SCENE BE? 

(Continued from Page 397) 


from school. The early scenes, even 
after the accident is discovered, are rela¬ 
tively slow paced, but when the little 
girl discovers that the victim is her 
brother, the drama of the situation is 
immediately hightened — thrown into 
high gear, so to speak — by quicker, 
shorter cuts that cause the audience to 
react to the situation unfolding on the 
screen. 

When photographing staged action 
such as described above, the experienced 
cine photographer will shoot all of the 
important scenes a second time from a 
different camera viewpoint in order to 
provide the cutter (or himself) with 
adequate footage for cross-cutting in 
editing. These shots make possible 
shortening the individual scenes which 
cover continuous action. Thus, if the 
tempo should be fast, but the business 
of the scene is prolonged, the staged ac¬ 
tion may still be shown in its entirety 
by cross-cutting from one viewpoint to 
another and in this way minimize the 
dragging effect of overlong action if 
shown in one continuous shot. Thus, 
cross-shooting is insurance against the 
need for speeding up, or shortening 
tempo in the editing of a film. Con¬ 
versely, footage can be added to extend 
the action if it is desired to slow the 
tempo down. 

Up to this point, we have considered 
only the length of scenes which call for 
human or other action, as in a photo¬ 
play. Before turning to subjects more in 
line with typical amateur movie making, 
it might be well to sum up what has 
been revealed thus far: 

1. In photoplays, news-reels, trav¬ 
elogues, or home movies, if there is 
action within the scene, the length of 
the scene will depend upon the duration 
of the action. 

2. The overall action is broken down 
into long shots, medium shots, and 
closeups, so as to tell the story with 
greater clarity. This time-honored treat¬ 
ment tends to shorten the individual 
“takes” or scenes, the duration of which 
will vary greatly. 

3. Varying scene lengths within a 
sequence furnishes a pulse or beat which 
relieves the monotony as one scene re¬ 
places another on the screen. Thus, 
there will be no sameness in the tattoo 
scene length beats upon the subcon¬ 
scious mind of one’s audience. 

4. Tempo influences the cameraman 
(or the film editor) when he is deter¬ 
mining the length of the individual 
scenes, because long scenes slow down 
tempo whereas short ones quicken it. In 
cases where the action-within-the-scene 
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determines the length of the scene, such 
action must be lengthened or speeded 
up in accordance with tempo require¬ 
ments. 

5. The affinity which exists between 
tempo and scene length is of the great¬ 
est importance in sustaining interest in 
any film and it is used effectively in 
building up suspense in dramatic se¬ 
quences and in the timing of gags in 
comedy routines. 

6. The cross-shooting of important 
scenes of long, continuous action is ad¬ 
visable because it provides “ace-in-the- 
hole” footage which may be vitally 
necessary in editing. Its use in cross¬ 
cutting permits changes in tempo. 

Embryonic cameramen may be for¬ 
given for wanting someone to tell them 
exactly how long a scene should be if 
they are starting out “green” with little 
or no training in movie technique. Film 
is expensive. Shots that are too long 
waste money, too, for they truncate in¬ 
terest on the screen. 

Recently, a cine club bulletin offered 
this advice regarding cutting and edit¬ 
ing: “Scenes should be long enough to 
convey what you wish to tell. Scenes 
should not be less than four seconds in 
length and not more than eight. Count 
seconds accurately; a good rule is to 
say as you shoot: Thousand-and-one, 
thousand-and-two,’ etc., which gives an 
approximate timing of one-second to 
each count.” 

Now, this is a good general rule and 
I can endorse it heartily as a guide for 
anyone who does not want to clutter up 
his mind with a miscellany of technical 
data which might only confuse him. 
Rules are the staff of life and they are 
nice to have handy for a beginner to 
latch on to as he puts his best foot for¬ 
ward. If his early efforts center around 
static shots, such as landscapes, flowers, 
shots of animals or pot shots of friends, 
he can do much filming without the 
need of further advice on scene length. 

Later, he will forget his basic train¬ 
ing as he comes to realize that the 
length of a scene depends upon the sub¬ 
ject matter, the action, and the tempo. 
Each of these factors must be taken into 
consideration. After that there are three 
questions which need to be answered: 

1. How long must the scene remain 
on the screen to permit the audience to 
grasp the significance of the subject 
matter? 

2. How long will the subject sustain 
interest? 

3. How does the length of the scene 
suit the tempo of the surrounding foot- 
age? 
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To answer the first question, the ama¬ 
teur must visualize the scene flashing on 
the screen and put himself in the place 
of someone in the audience who has 
never before seen the shot. With a stop 
watch, he can count off the seconds as 
he imagines the mental reaction to the 
scene in question. After that, it is a 
matter of multiplying the seconds by 
16 frames-per-second, or 24 if film is 
shot at sound speed, then making the 
scene so many frames long. 

How long will subject sustain interest? 
Here again, the imagination is called 
into play, and the frames counted off. 

The third question, which concerns 
tempo, is not easy to answer, because 
so much depends upon the effect that is 
to be created by means of the pacing 
of the film. A skilled cutter will know 
when the length of a scene is counter to 
the tempo, but the easiest way to detect 
errors will always be to run the film 
through the projector to see if any of 
the scenes disturb the even flow of con¬ 
tinuity. As an example of wrong pacing, 
suppose one were to splice together a 
sequence depicting a quiet, pastoral 
mood, with shots of landscapes, ani¬ 
mals grazing, etc., all scenes of gen¬ 
erous length to carry out the unhurried 
effect—tempo, very slow. But, right in 
the middle a short scene is spliced, 
showing a number of trees whose 
branches are whiping about in a vio¬ 
lent wind storm. It would not take an 
exert to know that this scene was com- 
letely off-tempo. Short or long, such a 
scene would be wrong, but I submit this 
as an example of how subject matter, 
length of scenes, and tempo, challenge 
the attention of aspiring directors and 
film editors. 

How long should a scene be? You’ll 
find the answer quickly on your local 
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theatre screen. Make use of every op¬ 
portunity to study professional cutting 
technique—it’s the shortest cut to per¬ 
fection in your own movie making. 
Invariably, the answer to the questions 
for average amateur films is: “It de¬ 
pends on how long the subject matter 
sustains interest on the screen.” 

A shot of a field of daisies will wane 
in three seconds, whereas a closeup of 
a beautiful rose is good for six. Babies 
doing cute things, a beautiful girl, in¬ 
teresting animals in action, grotesque 
insects, and a host of other subjects 
sustain interest on the screen, and all a 
filmer has to do to determine the length 
of scene for any of them is to decide 
in his mind how long he could look at 
it in someone else’s movie. He must for¬ 
sake forever the desire inherent in cine 
amateurs to use every inch of film he 
shoots, because it represents capital in¬ 
vestment. It is much better to regard 
discarded footage as the only true 
measure of his stature as a moviemaker, 
on the assumption that, if he can cut 
out the chaff, chances are there will 
be plenty of grain in the remaining 
footage. 


MAGNETIC SOUND 

(Continued from Page 394) 

lo overcome to make possible magnetic 
sound on double-perforated film was that 
the Soundstripe had to be placed be¬ 
tween the sprocket holes and the edge 
of the film closest to the projector, and 
on the side of the film facing the pro¬ 
jector lamp, so that it could be recorded 
and played back with the same heads as 
for regular Soundstripe. It was found 
that the sprocket-holes or perforations in 
the film caused it to bump unevenly over 
the magnetic heads. A way had to be 
found to keep the film firmly in contact 
with the heads, without increasing the 
pressure on the heads, so that head life 
would be maintained. 

The problem was solved by adding 
a small resilient roller to the film move¬ 
ment; the roller supports the film at 
point of contact between head and 
Soundstripe and irons out the bumps. 
The new Soundstripe for double-per¬ 
forated 16mm films, incidentally, is 30 
mils (.030 inches) in width. The sound 
quality achieved with this narrower 
magnetic track is excellent for voice and 
music at 24 fps, and is relatively good 
for both voice and music at 16 fps. It is 
unnecessary to speed up films shot at 
16 fps to 24 fps to record magnetic 
sound on Soundstripe tracks. The Bell 
& Howell recorder-projector records and 
plays back at both speeds. 

This new development does not mean 
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that the Bell & Howell 202 recorder- 
projector, originally designed to record 
and playback the wider Soundstriped 
films, is already obsolete. Instead the 
usefulness of this machine has been ex¬ 
tended to serve a greater number of 
16mm cinefilmers. Present owners of 
model 202 recorder-projectors may have 
them adapted to record and playback the 
narrower 30 mil tracks for a charge of 
about $35.00. The models coming off 
the assembly line today, of course, have 
this adaptation already built in. 

Since the advent of magnetic sound 
for 16mm films, the 8mm movie maker 
has lamented, with good cause, the lack 
of development of sound for the nar¬ 
rower film width. The Movie-Mite Cor¬ 
poration, however, has quietly been 
working on the project for some months, 
and this month they have announced the 
first 8mm magnetic sound recorder-pro¬ 
jector. The company, with factory head¬ 
quarters in Kansas City, Mo., and which 
pioneered the first low-cost 16mm sound 
projectors, has a limited number of the 
machines in demonstration across the 
country. Their “Movie-Sound 8” comes 
complete in a single case, has built-in 
speaker and a microphone, will take up 
to 1600 feet of 8mm film, and retails 
for $398.50. 

Unlike with Bell & Howell Company, 
which offers its own magnetic sound 
tracking service, Movie-Mite Corpora¬ 
tion does no sound striping. Striping 
service for 8mm films is offered by 
Reeves Soundcraft, one of the pioneers 
in this field. Reeves applies a narrow 
stripe of magnetic iron oxide 25 mils in 
width next to the sprocket holes on 8mm 
film. Like Bell & Howell, Movie-Mite has 
also developed a method for smoothing 


out the film at point of contact with the 
sound head, to avoid flutter that other¬ 
wise might be caused by the sprocket- 
hole “bump.” The cost of striping 8mm 
film for magnetic sound is the same as 
for 16mm—31/^c per foot. 

The third important development in 
this field of magnetic sound for home 
movie films is that of Victor Animato- 
graph Corporation, long one of the na¬ 
tion’s outstanding producers of 16mm 
sound projectors. Last month Victor an¬ 
nounced its Magnesound unit—a mag¬ 
netic sound attachment for 16mm Victor 
sound projectors old or new, enabling 
them to record and playback magnetic 
sound tracked films. With this unit at¬ 
tached to a Victor sound projector, it 
becomes a combination optical-magnetic 
sound track reproducer and magnetic 
recorder. The unit consists of an ampli¬ 
fier-mixer, microphone, and record-play- 
back attachment for the projector which 
requires no factory-installation. It sells 
for only $175.00; so if you already own 
a Victor 16mm sound projector, you can 
go into magnetic sound film making 
at a cost considerably less than those 
who must buy one of the new magnetic 
recorder-projectors. 

All this development of magnetic 
sound for home movie films has natural¬ 
ly caused some thinking about recording 
lip-sync sound as 8mm and 16mm 
movies are filmed. It has remained for 
a French company, Tolana, a leading 
European manufacturer of electronic 
equipment, to come up with a practical, 
compact magnetic film recording unit 
that may be coupled with a number of 
popular 16mm cameras. There have been 
other companies in France that have de¬ 
veloped similar equipment. Two of these 


units are illustrated on page 394. The 
photos show how the recorder, with 
camera attached, is mounted on the base 
of a carrying case, then mounted on a 
tripod. 

The Tolana recorder, which carries 
the trade name of Mini-16, is driven by 
a small electric motor which turns both 
the camera and the recorder. Four small 
batteries supply enough power for re¬ 
cording 1/2 to 1 hour. Thus far the com¬ 
pany has developed couplings enabling 
the recorder to be used with the Bolex 
H-16, the Model II Cine Kodak Special, 
and the Pathe 16. 

It is not unlikely that similar equip¬ 
ment is currently being developed in the 
United States. When it is announced it 
will find a ready market. There are 
enough prospective customers among 
American cine amateurs to warrant sev¬ 
eral manufacturers to go into production 
on recording units for cine cameras. 
Rumors are rampant, of course, but 
manufacturers are naturally reticent to 
make any announcement until ready to 
go into production. 

So . . . considering all these develop¬ 
ments, there’s a bright, rosy future 
ahead for the amateur movie maker. 
Sound—the logical “next step”—has 
been floundering around just waiting for 
the right application to come along to 
make it both practical and inexpensive 
for the amateur. Magnetic sound has 
proved a natural for the cine amateur, 
and you may be sure it’s the big thing 
for the future. 

Indeed, already several readers — 
regular annual contestants in American 
Cinematographer’s yearly motion picture 
competitions—have announced that their 
1953 entries will have magnetic sound 
on film. 


MINIATURES IN MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 

(Continued from Page 387) 


such scenes, the scale relationship be¬ 
tween ship and the density of the water 
was more equalized. Until recently, the 
consistency or density of water was con¬ 
sidered unalterable; but MGM’s minia¬ 
ture technicians have discovered that it 
can be changed appreciably for use in 
miniatures by the addition of the 
chemical aerosol. 

The use of miniature ships, trains, 
planes, etc., obviously calls for minia¬ 
ture settings against which the action is 
played, and these demand the same pre¬ 
cision and infinite detail that goes into 
the models. In the execution of the 
miniature design, exact detail is highly 
important, especially in the foreground 
or in prominent elements of the setting 
elsewhere in order not to destroy any of 
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the illusion of reality. So precise is this 
work today, that it is rare when the 
miniature work executed by any of the 
major studios is evident as such to the 
layman when seen on the motion picture 
screen. 

The accompanying photos show the 
high degree of realism accomplished in 
the construction of the miniature ships 
and sets for “Plymouth Adventure.” Due 
to the reluctance of major studios to re¬ 
lease for publication photos showing the 
actual photography of miniatures or of 
the relationship between miniatures and 
the surrounding studio property, the 
reader will have to rely upon a word- 
picture of the procedure. 

At Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, miniatures 
and miniature action, such as that em¬ 
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ployed in “Plymouth Adventure,” is in¬ 
variably staged in the miniature tank on 
the back lot. This is a body of water 
roughly about 36 inches in depth and 
300 by 300 feet in size. At one end a 
huge backing the width of the tank ex¬ 
tends some sixty feet in height. Upon 
this the various miniature backgrounds 
and sky backings are painted. 

Action was staged here for “Plymouth 
Adventure” showing the ships in various 
phases of the journey to America. They 
were shown in the harbor, from whence 
they set sail, in various positions in mid¬ 
ocean, and being pounded by high seas 
during the violent storm. Later the May¬ 
flower is shown anchored off the Ameri¬ 
can shore. The combined resources of 
nearly every department of the MGM 






studio were utilized at one time or 
another in the erection and the photo¬ 
graphy of the miniature scenes. 

Of all these, the storm scenes proved 
the most challenging. Gillespie’s tech¬ 
nicians were met by the problem of pro¬ 
viding realistic stormy seas in a pool of 
water scarcely an acre in size and a yard 
in depth. It was the actual wave motion, 
the building-up of the surging water into 
mountainous waves that proved the real 
challenge; neverbefore had such sea 
action been specified in an MGM minia¬ 
ture. Finally the problem was solved by 
building a huge water-plow, which was 
pulled through the water by a battery of 
10 giant diesel trucks. To create the 
hurricane-like winds, the studio acquired 
6 obsolete Navy bombers, sheared off the 
wings, and moved them to the miniature 
site. The giant propellers of the planes 
driven by powerful liberty motors whip¬ 
ped up a terrific gale. Augmenting these, 
were 3 conventional wind machines 
wounted on barges and floated on the 
lake. By changing positions of wind ma¬ 
chines, various wind effects were made 
possible for scenes other than storm se¬ 
quence. The ironical thing about this 
accomplishment, however, is that just 
about this time, the studio decided to do 
the whole picture in color, and all the 
miniature work photographed up to this 
point had to be done over again—some 
of it abandoned or substituted. 

In the beginning of “Plymouth Ad¬ 
venture,” the production was scheduled 
to be done in black and white. As the 
studio then was experimenting with its 
Ansco Color process, a number of minia¬ 
ture shots for “Plymouth Adventure” 
were also shot in Ansco Color, as a test 
of this new film in miniature production. 
The tests looked so good, the studio de¬ 
cided the picture should be made in 
color. As a rule, all miniature work for 
a picture is planned and executed far in 
advance of the start of the live action 
phase of the picture. This is because so 
often much of the miniature work is to 
supply background plates against which 
live action is played later. Thus it was 
that the miniatures phase of “Plymouth 
Adventure” occupied a little over a year 
to plan, execute and photograph. 

No less important are the factors re¬ 
lating to the photography of miniatures. 
At MGM, Max Fabian has been the lead¬ 
ing cameraman for this type of work for 
over fifteen years. According to Fabian, 
the importance of proper painting of the 
backgrounds, props and the miniatures 
themselves cannot be over-emphasized. 
Scale and distance—the illusion of actu¬ 
ality, in fact—depend largely upon this 
operation. Contrast must be eliminated 
in the foreground and accentuated in the 
background to aid in conveying the im¬ 
pression of natural atmospheric dis¬ 
tances. The cinematographer, too, by the 
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discerning use of such devices as gauzes, 
glasses, and lighting effects plays a large 
part in creating this illusion. The use of 
natural backgrounds, when possible, and 
filtered skies add immeasurably to the 
scenic values of the shot, as well. 

Like the planner and the builder of 
miniatures, the cameraman must be a 
specialist, because he, too, is dealing 
with a highly specialized phase of pic¬ 
ture making, in which experience is his 
most valuable asset. Only experience can 
teach him the type of treatment, lighting, 
and equipment required; how many 
frames per second the camera must turn 
in order to effect the right degree of 
illusion for a given type of miniature 
movement. Thus, while there are many 
expert cinematographers capable of pho¬ 
tographing full-scale action on normal 
studio sets, there are only a few really 
competent miniature cinematographers. 

“Lighting a miniature set is entirely 
different from lighting a set on the 
sound stage,” Fabian said. “The scale 
of the miniature and the speed of the 
camera must correspond exactly, while 
different types of action require dif¬ 
ferent taking speeds. As a rule, the best 
results are obtained by the use of above¬ 
normal camera speeds. We shot the 
‘Plymouth Adventure’ miniatures at 
speeds ranging all the way from 72 to 
96 frames per second. The normal speed 
was 84 fps. For example, when shooting 
the storm scenes, we used the faster 
speed of 96 fps. Then when we photo¬ 
graphed the ships in calmer seas, we re¬ 
duced the camera speed to 72 fps.” 

Probably most important of all is the 
placement of the camera, for upon this 
depends much of the success of the shot. 
Here again the cinematographer draws 
upon his vast experience. Not only is 
the horizontal angle important, but the 
height of the camera, as well. This last 
factor is greatly influenced by the size 
and scale of the miniature, as well as by 
the nature of the action. 

In most of the shots of the boats for 
“Plymouth Adventure,” the camera was 
mounted on a parallel, the top of which 
was just barely above the level of the 
water. This enabled Fabian to photo¬ 
graph the ships at an angle correspond¬ 
ing to a normal eye view from shore. 

A notable feature of miniature photo¬ 
graphy is that, despite the need for de¬ 
tail, the scene is nevertheless both lighted 
and photographed softly. The inexperi¬ 
enced cameraman, filming miniatures, 
invariably will photograph his scenes too 
crisply, which destroys the desired illu¬ 
sion of naturalness and reveals the scene 
for what it is—a miniature. 

Fabian shot all miniatures for “Plym¬ 
outh Adventure” in daylight—both the 
day and night shots. No artificial light 
was used at any time. Reflectors were 
used for booster light, and these same 
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reflectors were put to unique use to sup¬ 
ply the illusion of moonlight. For a 
moonlit scene of the ships at sea, Fabian 
had seven sunlight reflectors mounted 
atop the backing structure. These were 
tilted to reflect beams of light down on 
the water at a sharp angle. The illusion 
of nighttime was further heightened by 
painting the backing for a night sky— 
moonlit clouds, etc.—and under-expos¬ 
ing one full stop. All of the miniatures, 
incidentally were shot in Ansco Color, 
mostly at 84 fps, at f/5.6, with balance 
of the production being filmed in MH 
(mazda) Technicolor. Lenses used rang¬ 
ed all the way from 25mm to 3 inches; 
but those most frequently used were 
35mm and 40mm. 

In shooting the storm scenes, the 
camera was mounted in a “bungalow” 
which was suspended over the set from 
a camera crane. In any miniatures where 
there is movement, the illusion of reality 
is enhanced by keeping the camera 
moving, also, according to Fabian. In 
this instance, the camera was moved 
about the set by the boom operator, giv¬ 
ing the illusion it was mounted on board 
another ship—with the horizon line 
moving up and down, etc., as in most 
normal scenes of this kind. 

Sometimes, in shooting the storm 
scenes the camera had to be used with¬ 
out the “bungalow” and in such instan¬ 
ces, a water-proof housing of transparent 
plastic—actually a war-salvaged “blister” 
from a warplane—was placed over the 
camera. 

To supply background plates for pro¬ 
cess photography of closeup scenes 
showing actors on deck of the ships dur¬ 
ing height of the storm, one camera, 
properly protected against the elements, 
was mounted securely on the Mayflower 
to photograph the deck with the sea as 
background. The storm effects were 
started and the camera remote-controlled 
from shore. Later, on the sound stage, 
the background footage thus secured 
served as a backdrop for some highly 
dramatic action that appears on the 
screen as though actually filmed aboard 
a full-scale vessel at the height of a 
storm. 

According to Max Fabian, the camera¬ 
man shooting miniatures must be vir¬ 
tually an expert in super-speed cinema¬ 
tography, and have a great deal of ex¬ 
perience in this type of work. Softness, 
which is all important, he pointed out, 
increases directly as the speed of the 
camera is increased; the cameraman, 
therefore, must know how to use this 
phenomenon to advantage. 

Fabian’s work in miniature cinema¬ 
tography over the years has been a 
serious career. No phase of the work has 
escaped his study and experience. During 
all the years he has done this work at 
MGM, he has built up a valuable refer¬ 
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ence library of film clips from the var¬ 
ious productions on which he has 
worked. This shows the photographic 
effects achieved at various camera speeds 
and f/ stops. Thus, whenever he is con¬ 
fronted with a problem, the answer to 
which does not come immediately to 
mind, Fabian needs only refer to his 
records to find the answer. He admits 
that even with this resource, there are 
still occasions when it is necessary to 
experiment in order to determine the 
right factors that will give a certain 
result. Today, a scene often will be shot 
two or three times, each time at a dif¬ 
ferent camera speed, f/ stop, or with dif¬ 
ferent lighting, or with the miniatures 
operating at different speeds. The right 
take, of course, is selected the next day 
when the dailies are screened; the an¬ 
swer to a new and hitherto unencounter¬ 
ed problem may thus have been found, 
and the data set down in Fabian’s record 
book for possible use in the future. 

The use of miniatures in motion pic¬ 
tures today is not a means of fooling the 
public, but one of giving them a better 
show for the money by taking advantage 
of new and modern techniques which 
make the hitherto impossible, possible. 
Miniature work is no longer confined to 
feature film production, but is widely 
used in making industrial and educa¬ 
tional films, and films for television. In 
the major studios, the miniature depart¬ 
ment is considered the most interesting 
of all the studios’ far-flung operations. 
Each assignment is a new and interesting 
challenge. Little wonder then that the 
men who comprise the personnel of these 
departments each have a record of many 
years of continuous work in their spe¬ 
cialized field. 


WARNERCOLOR 

(Continued, from Page 385) 

specially for WarnerColor. When work 
first began on the film process, Bau 
set up an experimental laboratory just 
to explore and test new makeups for 
WarnerColor. He found that makeup 
could be eliminated almost entirely on 
players in all WarnerColor films, were 
it not for the day-to-day variations in 
players’ complexions. Some makeup, he 
found, is needed to equalize the skin 
color and conceal the slight daily 
changes that occur due to health, sun¬ 
burn or windburn. 

We discovered many interesting things 
about lighting with WarnerColor, too. 
“The Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima” 
lent itself particularly to low key light¬ 
ing in the interiors, and I therefore 
kept most of the interiors at a low level. 
The early scene between Gilbert Roland 
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*The name KINEVOX is registered in the U. S. Patent Office, and 
denotes magnetic recorders and other equipment made only by 
Kinevox , Inc. 


KINEVOX BUILDING 

116 SO. HOLLYWOOD WAY 



THE KINEVOX RECORDER 

Complete synchronous magnetic sound 
recording equipment for as little as 
$2,170.00. This includes Kinevox Re¬ 
corder, 4-position Amplifier-Mixer, and 
high-quality Cardioid Microphone. Re¬ 
corder only, $1,490.00. 


I N E V O X 


BURBANK 

CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE: ROckwell 9-3291 


- - Mexico City - - - Rome - - - Bombay 


CABLE ADDRESS: KINEVOX, BURBANK 


and Jay Novello in the wine shop re¬ 
sponded particularly well to this lighting 
treatment, being sharp throughout and 
with genuine natural color. Because of 
WarnerColor’s great depth of focus, 
most of our exteriors have a strong 
three-dimensional aspect. 

The numerous scenes on the hilltop in 
which the image of the Virgin appears 
to the three children were done on the 
original negative in the camera; how¬ 
ever, the Warner Brothers’ laboratory is 
now using the three separation negative 
process in printing these scenes. 

In “Fatima” the emphasis was on 
characterizations rather than on action, 
which implemented the previous War- 
nerColor productions. Director Brahm, 
therefore, was painstaking in develop¬ 
ing compelling camera studies — virtu¬ 
ally portraits—of the principal players, 
which may very well become the envy 
of contemporary still life painters, so 
successfully did we achieve new pic¬ 
torial results with this color film 
process. 

I am naturally delighted with the re¬ 
ception that has been given the Warner- 
Color photography of “Fatima.” Already 
I have received many letters and tele¬ 
phone calls about it — some from per¬ 
sons not connected in any way with 


photography. As it would be to any 
motion picture cameraman, it was a 
great satisfaction to me that so many 
people recognized the great difference 
and improvement in this new phase of 
screen photography. 

Two days after finishing “Fatima,” I 
went on to new and even more interest¬ 
ing experiences with WarnerColor when 
I started shooting Warner’s “Spring- 
field Rifle,” starring Gary Cooper. We 
started the production by shooting ex¬ 
teriors at the famous Lone Pine loca¬ 
tion site, filming on Mt. Whitney, 
about 9,000 feet elevation. From the 
cameraman’s point of view, this Warner- 
Color production was vastly different 
from any of the preceding three. We 
didn’t have any booster lights along be¬ 
cause the story lent itself to many dif¬ 
ferent moods, and the studio had de¬ 
cided to shoot in any and all weather— 
which we did. As an example of the 
shooting weather often encountered, one 
day we were filming in the snow in 
bright sunlight when the sky suddenly 
became overcast and snow started to 
fall. For the next three hours we had 
a full-sized blizzard, with snow reaching 
a depth of four inches. Director Andre 
De Toth took advantage of the situation 
for its pictorial possibilities and had us 


shoot one full sequence during the bliz¬ 
zard. It was so dark, I could scarcely 
get a meter reading—the meter needle 
barely moved—but we took a chance, 
with the result that we filmed scenes 
that never could have been obtained if 
staged under artificial storm conditions, 
indoors or out. This further testifies to 
the unusual qualities of Warner’s new 
color film process. 

“Carson City,” starring Randolph 
Scott, was the studio’s initial production 
with the new WarnerColor process. 
Quite naturally, John Boyle, A.S.C., who 
directed the photography, ran into many 
problems impossible to anticipate, even 
though extensive laboratory experiments 
had preceded the initial test-in-produc¬ 
tion of the film. Those of us who had 
worked on the experiments were a little 
nervous at the start, for no matter what 
our confidence was in the new film, we 
also knew that the studio had a good 
many dollars invested in pioneering it. 
During the tests and experiments, there 
were times when we were straining to 
get an exposure, and still other times 
when we were not at all certain that our 
focal depth was correct. However, none 
of us at Warner Brothers was prepared 
for the surprise in finding every ex¬ 
posure perfect. We now realized that we 
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KADISCH SHOULDER BRACE 


This scientifically - engineered shoulder 
brace is made of lightweight aluminum. 
It can be used to support all 16mm and 
35mm hand-held cameras, such as Cine 
Special, Bolex, Filmo, Arriflex, Auricon, 
DeVry, etc. This guaranteed-steady brace 
affords perfect panning and tilting. It 
eliminates the necessity of a heavy tripod. 
This new invention brings you a simpler 
way of shooting. Weighs 7 oxs. and small 
enough to fit the pocket. 


List Price: $15.00 


Ten Day Money-back Guarantee! 


CAMERA & SOUND ENGINEERING CO. 

500 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


I 

|7 6 mm & 8 mm 

i TfCotc&t 'Picture Senvlce 

I 

16 mm Reduced to 8 mm 
8 mm Enlarged to 16 mm 

16 mm Duplicates 
8 mm Duplicates 

Color and Black and White 

35 mm slide duplicates 
and film strip service 

GEO. W. COLBURN 

laboratory, inc. 

164 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 



n World-Wii? Us? 


Produce moonlight and night effects 
in daytime*fog scenes*diffused focus 
and many other effects. 

Information mailed on request 

SCHEIBE FILTERS COMPANY 

ORIGINATORS OF EFFECT FILTERS 

P.O. Box 16834, Hollywood 46, Calif. 


had not even begun to tap the vast 
potential of the new film’s possibilities. 
As the dailies rolled in, we knew we had 
a winner. 

WarnerColor has been in steady use 
now for little more than a year. The 
strides that have been made are tre¬ 
mendous; the improvement in color 
quality, contrast, etc., from film to film 
has been a revelation; but all this is 
all the more intriguing when you con¬ 
sider we still have a lot to learn about 
WarnerColor’s limitless possibilities. 
This film process, I am sure, will open 
up a whole new era to the motion pic¬ 
ture industry—an era sure to see most 
all productions made in color at a cost 


scarcely more than that for black-and- 
white. 

The WarnerColor production on which 
I am now working—“Back To Broad¬ 
way,” starring Virginia Mayo and Steve 
Cochran—is entirely different from all 
the others, with most of the scenes in¬ 
teriors. The film is set up for a 450 foot 
candle key at f/2.8, but there is very 
great latitude either way. 

I have been fortunate in having the 
same crew with me on each Warner¬ 
Color production including operator 
Lou Jennings and gaffer Vic Johnson. 
Their vast experience and splendid as¬ 
sistance have made it possible for me to 
devote more time to getting the most 
out of this new color film process. 


LIGHTING FOR HIGH-SPEED MOTION PICTURES 


(Continued from Page 389) 


is still far less effective on the overall 
photographic result than that which 
normally occurs in the day-to-day pro¬ 
cessing of either Kodachrome or Ansco 
Color. The ideal situation, of course, is 
to get maximum illumination on the 
subject at all times. 

In the early days of high-speed cam¬ 
era development and usage at Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories in New York, a 
series of lamps was designed, which 
employed parabolic and spherical mir¬ 
rors. For lighting very small subjects, a 
6-volt 50 candle-power lamp was used 
having a spherical mirror in back of it. 
This lamp was burned at 8 to 9 volts— 
just this side of burn-out. Clustered 
around a small subject, these lamps are 
ideally suited for use in filming micro¬ 
scopic studies; the image of the lamp 
filament, being small, can be “laid 
down” on the subject at approximately 
one-to-one. 

Incidentally, it is necessary to have 
a small hole on the down side of the 
mirror reflector, so that when the lamp 
is mounted vertically the effect of the 
mirror becomes immediately apparent. 
Mirrors of short focal length are used 
for this purpose. Still larger units have 
been employed which used 250-watt, 24- 
volt lamps, but these have since been 
superseded by the Fastlite. 

The Fastlite has a parabolic mirror 
back of the lamp, and the base of the 
lamp is mounted on a rack and pinion 
movement. Thus the lamp may be 
focused — moved toward or away from 
the mirror — so that image of the fila¬ 
ment is projected directly on the sub¬ 
ject. In order that heat from this con¬ 
centrated light beam may not burn the 
subject, water cells have been added to 
the system to reduce the heat tempera¬ 
ture. It is interesting to note that 


when the lamps, thus protected by the 
water cells, are used as close to subject 
as 18 inches, light intensities up to 
150,000 foot candles can be obtained 
without inducing bubbles in the water 
cells, which, incidentally, do not require 
that the water be circulated during use. 

The lamps used in the Fastlite units 
are 1000-watt, 100-volt. These are used 
in pairs and are burned at 120-volts. 
A series-parallel switch is recommended 
for use with these lights so that illumi¬ 
nation may be reduced one-half during 
focusing and line-up, and the lamps 
burned at full voltage only when film¬ 
ing actually takes place. 

In a recent study, using four of these 
lights at a distance of 8 feet from sub¬ 
ject, it was possible to get satisfactory 
full-color exposures at 500 pictures per 
second, using a stop of f/4.5. When the 
lights are used closer than 8 feet, four 
will permit photography of subjects in 
color at rates up to 7,000 pps. 

We have found that on occasion it is 
possible to introduce in the Fastlites 
mirrors of other focal lengths which 
make it possible to project on the sub¬ 
ject still smaller images of the lamp 
filament. It is to be noted that when one 
projects the image of the filament, the 
brightest point of the projection will be 
where one is able to project that image 
at a magnification factor of one to one. 
Where the projection becomes twice the 
size of the original filament, the full 
benefit of the projection is not ob¬ 
tained, for it becomes much brighter 
than spilled light. Contrary to this is the 
fact that where a filament image only 
one-half the size of the original is pro¬ 
duced, it still has the same brightness as 
the one-to-one image. It is not possible 
to intensify the image by reduction. 

There are several several commer- 
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daily available lighting units for high¬ 
speed motion picture photography, which 
are suitable for portable use. The most 
common is the 750R lamp (see illustra¬ 
tion) which is normally used at a dis¬ 
tance of from 14 to 18 inches from sub¬ 
ject and which is brighter in terms of 
intensity than any of the other so-called 
reflector spot lamps. It should be used 
in conjunction with the series-parallel 
switch, described above. 

This lamp will produce illumination 
about one-third as bright as the Fast- 
lites. Consequently their use requires 
that exposure be increased accordingly, 
keeping in mind, of course, that one 
should work with the lens stopped down 
as far as possible in order to get the 
greatest depth of field. 

The 750R lamp is not a water-cooled 
lamp and consequently is quite hot for 
many subjects. This may be remedied 
by placing a 5-inch Kolle culture flask 
filled with water in front of the lamp, 
to act as a heat-absorbing medium. 

The RSP2 photolamp, developed ear¬ 
lier than the 750R, has from one-third 
to one-half the intensity of the latter. 
The 150-watt reflector-type show win¬ 
dow spotlight, when burned at 220 
volts, is another very good light source 
for high-speed photography. However, 
when using these lamps, one should 
exercise caution and not put the full 
220 volts on this 110-volt lamp at once, 
but bring the voltage up gradually. 
Otherwise, the lamp is liable to explode. 

The 12-14-volt and 24-28-volt air¬ 
plane landing lamp is still another 
light source for high-speed photography, 
when burned at over the rated voltage. 
These have a tendency to project two 
small spots of light, which may or may 
not be a disadvantage. When using the 
12-14-volt lamps, it is suggested that 
the line voltage be increased to between 
17 and 18 volts, which will give suffi¬ 
cient brightness. For the 24-28-volt 
lamps, voltages of 32 to 34 will give 
satisfactory results. 

Ordinary storage batteries can be 
used to furnish power for the airplane 
lights. As with the other lamps used 
with increased voltage, a resistor should 
also be used to bring the lamps gradu¬ 
ally up to full brightness. Another ad¬ 
vantage in using these lamps is that 
they may be used in high-speed cine¬ 
matography aboard aircraft in flight, 
using the plane’s power generators for 
current supply. 

The measurement of light has always 
been a problem in high-speed motion 
picture photography. Many cameramen 
have adapted their own exposure meters 
for use with the special lamps em¬ 
ployed. However, the most consistent re¬ 
sults are obtained when readings are 
(Continued on Page 408) 


The Cine-Pro Camera Dolly model II 



Portable, light-weight, low-cost camera dolly. Can be knocked-down and 
reassembled quickly and easily. For all motion picture and television cameras. 
Order direct—Shipped Prepaid—Net Price, $219.50 

(ZittetHO, ‘Ptoducte 

P.O. Box 271 • Louisville, Ky. 

Cable: Cinedol 


Bargains Galore — in this month’s Classified Ads on Page 413 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 

AND CINEMATIC 

FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 


The World’s Largest Variety of Cameras and Pro¬ 
jectors. Studio and Laboratory Equipment with 
Latest Improvements as Used in the Hollywood 
Studios. New and Used . . . BARGAINS. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1600 Cahuenga Boulevard 

^HO 9-3651 • Hollywood, Calif. • Cable Hocamex^ 
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MORE CONVENIENCE 
with LESS EFFORT 


r hr 400' Magazine for Cine Special 

Consider the convenience of having 400 
feet of film available for instant use, as well 
as the savings of time and effort formerly 
devoted to changing 100-foot film cham¬ 
bers, and you can readily see why the PAR 
400-foot magazine is a "must" for your 
Cine Special. 

The PAR 400-foot magazine is operated 
by the camera spring motor with a PAR 
spring take-up, or by an electric motor 
drive. It is reversible for backwinding, 
features a footage counter, and permits 
normal use of the 100-foot film chamber. 
Both daylight loading spools and film on 
cores of any size up to 400 feet can be 
used. The entire magazine is quickly and 
easily removed, and can be used with the 
PAR Reflex Finder Magnifier. 

Write for prices and complete information on 
equipping your Cine Special with a PAR 
400-foot magazine. 

PAR PRODUCTS CORP. 

926 N. Citrus Ave. Hollywood 38, Calif. 


ADVANCE NOTICE 
on TWO SENSATIONAL NEW ITEMS 
1—NEW J. A. MAURER PROFESSIONAL TRIPOD 


friction type-smooth pan & &tilt head with locks 
sturdy-rugged and rock steady 
all metal parts chrome plated 
super-hard treated wood legs 
improved leg locks—telescoping pan handle 
baby legs & high hat available 
regular & large plates available 
handles all 16mm cameras with or without motors, 
mags, etc. 

★ handles Arriflex (w. adapter) & Eye mo with motor 

& 400 ft. magazzine 

★ lightweight, compact & portable 

ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED BY J. A. MAURER. F&B 
AVAILABLE NOW! PRICE $145.00 

2—NEW EXTREME WIDE ANGLE ANGENIEUX 
RETROFOCUS LENSES 

for 16mm — 9.5mm f2.2 in “C" mt. 
for 35mm — 18.5mm f2.2 

★ optically bench tested—guaranteed flat field 
it free from distortion—maximum definition 

★ comparable quality to any professional lens 

AVAILABLE NOW! 

(also available—the tenific new Berthiot Pan Cinor 
Zoom lens—20mm to fiOmm f2.8 in "C” mt.) 


FLORMAN & BABB 

70 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address - FLORBABB, N.Y. 




ADD NOVELTY 

To your 35mm and 16mm 

Film Commercials! 

Use OPTICAL EFFECTS by 

RAY MERCER & CO. 

4241 Normal Ave. • Hollywood 29, Calif. 

Send for Free Optical Effects Chart 


tfurrent As signments of H.5.C. M embers 


Major film productions on which members of the American 
Society of Cinematographers were engaged as directors of pho¬ 
tography during the past month. 


Allied Artists 

• Harry C. Neumann, “The Royal Mounted 
Police,” (Cinecolor) with James Craig, Regi¬ 
nald Denny, Rita Moreno. Lesley Selander, 
director. 

Columbia 

• Charles Lang, “Salome—The Dance of The 
Seven Veils,” (Beckworth Prod, in Techni¬ 
color) with Rita Hayworth, Stewart Granger, 
Chas. Laughton. William Dieterle, director. 

• William Bradford, “On Top Of Old 
Smoky,” (Gene Autrey Prod.) with Gene 
Autrey, Smiley Burnette. Geo. Archainbaud, 
director. 

•Henry Freulich, “Serpent Of The Nile,” 
(Esskay Pictures, in Technicolor) with 
Rhonda Fleming, Wm. Lundigan, Raymond 
Burr. Wm. Castle, director. 

• Paul Ivano, “Story Of A Bad Girl,” with 
Cleo Moore, Hugo Haas, Glenn Langan. Hugo 
Haas, director. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

• Ray June, “Sombrero,” (Technicolor) with 
Pier Angeli, Ricardo Montalban, Vittorio 
Gassman, Cyd Charisse. Norman Foster, di¬ 
rector. 

• Robert Planck, “My Mother and Mr. 
McChesney,” (Technicolor) with Greer Gar- 
son, Walter Pidgeon. Jean Negulesco, director. 

• Paul C. Vogel, “The Girl Who Had Every¬ 
thing,” with Elizabeth Taylor, Fernando 
Lamas. Richard Thorpe, director. 

• Harold Lipstein, “A Steak For Connie,” 
with Van Johnson, Janet Leigh, Louis Cal- 
hern. Edward Buzzell, director. 

• Victor Milner, “Jeopardy,” with Barbara 
Stanwyck, Barry Sullivan, Ralph Meeker and 
Paul Fierro. John Sturges, director. 

• John Alton, “Battle Circus,” with Humph¬ 
rey Bogart, June Allyson, Keenan Wynn, Pa¬ 
tricia Tiernan. Richard Brooks, director. 

• Robert Surtees, “Vaquero,” (Ansco Color) 
with Robert Taylor, Ava Gardner, Howard 
Keel. John Farrow, director. 

• Alfred Gilks, “See How They Run,” with 
Dorothy Dandridge, Robert Horton, Harry 
Belfonte, Philip Hepburn. Gerald Mayer, 
director. 

• Harold Rosson, “Dangerous When Wet,” 
(Technicolor) with Esther Williams, Fernando 
Lamas, Jack Carson. Charles Walters, director. 

• Joseph Ruttenberg, “Julius Caesar,” with 
Marlon Brando, James Mason, Greer Garson, 
Deborah Kerr. Joseph Mankiewicz, director. 

Monogram 

• Ernest Miller, “Stranglehold,” with Leo 
Gorcey, Huntz Hall, Marjorie Reynolds. Wil¬ 
liam Beaudine, director. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers is com¬ 
posed of the leading directors of photog¬ 
raphy in the Hollywood motion picture 
studios. Its membership also includes non¬ 
resident cinematographers and cinematog¬ 
raphers in foreign lands. Membership is 
by invitation only. 

• 

Officers and Board of Governors 

Charles G. Clarke, President 
Fred W. Jackman, Exec. Vice-President 
Arthur Edeson, First Vice-President 
Victor Milner, Second Vice-President 
Lee Garmes, Third Vice-President 
William Skall, Treasurer 
John W. Boyle, Secretary 
Milton Krasner, Sergeant-at-Arms 
John Arnold 
Robert DeGrasse 
Alfred Gilks 
Hal Mohr 
Sol Polito 
Ray Rennahan 
Joseph Ruttenberg 
Leon Shamroy 

Alternate Board Members 

Joseph Biroc 
Norbert Brodine 
William Daniels 
Paul Eagler 
Sol Halprin 
Winton Hoch 
Fred W. Jackman 
Charles Rosher 
Phillip Tannura 
James Van Trees 


Paramount 

• Frank Planer, “Roman Holiday,” (Shoot¬ 
ing in Rome, Italy), with Gregory Peck, Aud¬ 
rey Hepburn, and Eddie Albert. William 
Wyler, producer-director. 

• Lionel Lindon, “Rock Grayson’s Women,” 
(Technicolor) with John Payne, Jan Sterling, 
Lyle Bettger. Edward Ludwig, director. 

Republic 

• Archie Stout, “The Sun Shines Bright,” 
with Charles Winninger, Arleen Whelan, John 
Russell. John Ford, director. 

R.K.O. 

• Harry Wild, “Break-Up,” with Jean Sim¬ 
mons, Victor Mature, Jane Darwell. Roy Row¬ 
land, director. 

• William Daniels, “Never Wave At A 
WAC,” (Independent Artists) with Rosalind 
Russell, Marie Wilson, Paul Douglas. Norman 
Z. McLeod, director. 
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20th Century-Fox 

• Edward Cronjacer, “Powder River,” with 
Rory Calhoun,” Corinne Calvet, Cameron 
Mitchell. Louis King, director. 

• Joseph LaShelle, “My Cousin Rachel,” 
with Olivia de Haviland, Richard Burton, 
Ronald Squires. Henry Koster, director. 

• Milton Krasner, “Taxi,” with Dan Dailey, 
Constance Smith. Gregory Ratoff, director. 

• Charles G. Clarke, “Sixty Saddles For 
Gobi,” with Richard Widmark, Don Taylor, 
Murvyn Vye. Robert Wise, director. 

Universal-International 

• John Seitz, “Desert Legion,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Alan Ladd, Arlene Dahl, Rich¬ 
ard Conte, Akim TamirofT. Joseph Pevney, 
director. 

• Maury Gertsman, “Lone Hand,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Joel McCrea, Barbara Hale, 
Alex Nicol, Charles Drake. George Sherman, 
director. 

• Charles Boyle, “Column South,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Audie Murphy, Joan Evans, 
Robert Sterling. Frederick DeCordova, di¬ 
rector. 

• Cliff Stine, Abbott And Costello Go To 
Mars,” with Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, Robert 
Paige, Martha Hyer. Charles Lamont, director. 

• Russell Metty, “Man From Alamo,” 
(Technicolor) with Glenn Ford, Julia Adams, 
Chill Wills, Victor Jory. Budd Boetticher, 
director. 


Warner Brothers 

•Ted McCord, “Stop, You’re Killing Me!” 
(Warner-Color) with Broderick Crawford, 
Claire Trevor. Roy Del Ruth, director. 

• Edwin DuPar, “Back To Broadway,” 
(Warner-Color) with Virginia Mayo, Steve 
Cochran, Gene Nelson, Patrice Wymore. Gor¬ 
don Douglas, director. 

• Carl Guthrie, “The Jazz Singer,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Danny Thomas, Peggy Lee. 
Michael Curtiz, director. 

• Wilfred Cline, “By The Light of The 
Silvery Moon,” (Technicolor) with Doris Day, 
Gordon MacRae, Rosemary DeCamp. David 
Butler, director. 

• Robert Burks, “I Confess,” with Mont¬ 
gomery Clift, Anne Baxter, Karl Malden. 
Alfred Hitchcock, director. 

Independent 

• Jack Russell, “The Monster From Be¬ 
neath the Sea,” (Mutual Prods.) with Paul 
Christian, Paula Raymond. Eugene Lourie, 
director. 

• Winton Hoch, “Return To Paradise,” 
(Aspen Pictures) (Technicolor) with Gary 
Cooper, Roberta Haynes. Mark Robson, di¬ 
rector. 

• Walter Strenge, “Mr. Walkie Talkie,” 
(Hal Roach, Jr. Prod.) with William Tracy, 
Joe Sawyer, Allan Hale, Jr. Fred Guiol, 
director. 

• Ernest Laszlo, “The Star,” (Thor I 3 rods.) 
with Bette Davis, Sterling Hayden, Natalie 
Wood. Stuart Meisler, director. 


NOTE : Names of A.S.C. Directors of 
Photography who were engaged in the 
photography of films for television last 
month will be found in the “Television 
Production column” on page 393. 


Profits are automatic with BPI DRAMATIC 




Model M52 

SENSITESTER 


i t IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
to the lab owner interested in— 

QUALITY 
EFFICIENCY 
ECONOMY 

• DUAL MACHINE 
1 —Sensitometer 
2—Scene Tester 

• HIGHLY ACCURATE 
Electronic tinier unaffected 
by climatic changes. 

• NEW TYPE LONG-LIFE 
Cold Light Exposure Unit 

• WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 
EXPENSE will match any 
printer 

• $1675.00 35mm Model 

• $1875.00 35mm-l6mm 
Combination Model 

F.O.B. Hollywood, Calif. 

APT PEEV ESMOTIOM PKTUPE EQUIP. 

7512 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 46 California 


continuous 

Developing Machines 


S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 


DEPT. F 

602 W. 52nd ST., N.Y. 19 
Cable: SOSOUND 


AWARDED FEDERAL SUPPLY SERVICE 
CONTRACT 2ND STRAIGHT YEAR FOR 
ALL U. S. GOV’T. AGENCIES. 


Producers, TV stations small labs., colleges, 
photo finishers, microfilmers—do it on your 
own premises — control your production 
from the start. 


Recent BRIDGAMATIC buyers are Station 
WTVJ, Miami (2); U. S. Treasury Dept. 
(6); Civil Aeronautic Authority (2); Gen¬ 
eral Electric Co.; U.S. Naval Research Labo¬ 
ratory; Instructo-Graphic Films; Dwight 
Morris Productions; Siamese Govt.; Barks¬ 
dale Studios; Ryerson Technical Institute, 
Canada. 


AGENTS FOR: Acme Animation, Blue Seal Recorders, Depue Printers, Fearless Dollies, 
Auricon Super 1200 Cameras, Bardwell & McAllister Spots, Magnecorders, Moviolas, 
Colortran Lites, Century Lighting, Bodde Background Screens, Hollywood Printers, Studio 
Synchronizers, Kinevox Synchronous Magnetic Recorders. Raby Blimps and Dollies, 
Mole-Richardson Lights. MANY ITEMS AVAILABLE ON TIME PAYMENTS. 


BRIDGAMATIC costs little more than old- 
fashioned cumbersome, slow acting rack 
and tank methods. BRIDGAMATIC film 
developing machines remove the guess, 
save valuable time, protect precious nega¬ 
tives. Straight 16mm or 16/35mm NEGA¬ 
TIVE, POSITIVE or REVERSAL Models from 
$1095 to $9950. Develop and dry ready for 
showing same day events occur. COM¬ 
PLETELY SELF CONTAINED with patented 
overdrive, air squeegees, built-in drybox 
and heating elements, STAINLESS STEEL 
TANKS. No special skill required for 
operating—attach rubber hose and plug in. 


BRIDGAMATIC TV SPECAAL, Reversal 
Film Speed, 720' per hour $3495 (with¬ 
out extras). 

BRIDGAMATIC JR. $1095 

Good for small labs., pos. speed 600' per hr. 
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PRODUCTION 

EQUIPMENT 

HALLEN New Model 25B Magnetic film re¬ 
corder complete in single case; 16mm or 
17.5mm available.$1,495.00 

HALLEN Power supply unit. .$425.00 

NEW ARRIFLEX Model II cameras in 
stock. Orders taken for 16mm models now. 

MAURER 16mm Film phonograph and power 

supply unit, like new.$1,595.00 

BRIDGAMATIC 216B new, complete, value 

over $3,100.00; special.$2,350.00 

DUPLEX 35-16mm optical reduction printer, 
excellent condition.$595.00 

COLORTRAN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Immediate Delivery 

750 Kit, new.$255.00; used.$199.50 

2000 Kit, new.. 154.00; used. 99.50 

5000 Kit, new. 198.50; used. 159.50 

Grip kits, 5 flags, 3 gobos, new.$113.50 

MOVIOLA 35mm model D, new.$357.00 

Like new condition.$325.00 

NEUMADE 4/35 synchronizer, new..$247.00 

2/16 synchronizer, new.$153.00 

4/16 footage counter, used.$95.00 

CAMART Slate and Clapstick.$10.75 

CAMART Leg-clamp triangle.$26.00 

AURICON SOUND-ON-FILM CAMERAS 
IN STOCK 

BUY —SELL —TRADE 
1 6-35mm 

PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1 845 Broadway, near 60th Street 
New York 23, N.Y. Circle 6-0930 
Cable Address: Cameramart 


PRECISION BUILT COMBINATION 
16mm AND 35mm 


SOUND READER 

1 ir'in 



FEATURES: Simple threading . . . polished stabil¬ 
izer drum with needle bearings, with a surface 
which cannot damage film . . . film rollers ma¬ 
chined to conform with SMPTE standards, and 
equipped with oilless bearings . . . precision ground 
shafts . . . dimension 6x6x7 fc. 

AMPLIFIER: 117 volt - 60 cycle - AC . . . power 
output - 4 watts . . . heavy duty Alnico V speaker 
. . . safety fused . . . prefocused socket . . . pilot 
light ... 6 ft. heavy duty line cord. 

NET PRICE $185.00 F.O.B., FACTORY, NEW YORK 

PRECISION LABORATORIES 

244 WEST 65th STREET, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


LIGHTING FOR 

HIGH-SPEED MOVIES 

(Continued from Page 405) 

made of and exposures based on the 
incident light falling on the subject, 
rather than the reflected light. 

A number of factors affect the final 
density obtained in the film, viz: the 
temperature of the illumination used, 
type of film emulsion, kind of film de¬ 
veloper, and the method of development. 
Thus, preliminary tests should be run 
on each roll or batch of film to be 
used. Using the Fastax exposure meter 
(or the Weston Model 757), the meter 
paddle should be placed under the light, 
facing the source, with the lamps burn¬ 
ing at peak brilliance. The paddle 
should first be set for 300,000 foot 
candles, then, if this is too high, the 
scale may be dropped to 30,000, drop¬ 
ping to that particular filter, or to no 
filter at 3,000. It is important to begin 
always at 300,000 foot candles, other¬ 
wise the meter may have a tendency to 
spin if it receives a jolt of 150,000 
foot candles with the scale set at only 
3,000 fs. 

In choosing a light source for high¬ 
speed photography and in actually light¬ 
ing the subject to be filmed, it is im¬ 
portant to bear in mind that lighting 
for HS photography is very tricky, that 
the brightest light source obtainable 
should always be used, and that the 
lights should be shielded from the sub¬ 
ject with water-cooled heat filters. 


CAMERA FILL LIGHTS 

(Continued from Page 388) 

equipped with sockets to take three 110- 
volt mazda photo lamps burning base 
down. Each lamp is connected to a 
separate snap-switch so that one, two, 
or all three may be switched on or off 
as desired. At the front of the unit is a 
panel of frosted glass or filter silk to 
soften the light. When the camera is 
dolly- or crane-mounted, the filler usual¬ 
ly is wired through the dimmer bank, so 
that its intensity may be regulated dur¬ 
ing progress of the dolly shot. 

So far we have been discussing filler 
lights for black-and-white photography. 
For Technicolor a filler light of greater 
intensity is usually required because 
color photography in general requires 
not only greater light volume but illu¬ 
mination which can be controlled for 
color temperature. For this reason, a 
typical small mazda lighting unit such 
as the Mole-Richardson Baby Solarspot 
often is mounted atop the Technicolor 
camera blimp. On other occasions, a 
director of photography shooting color 


will develop his own lighting unit to 
supply filler light according to his own 
particular illumination ideas. Robert 
Surtees, A.S.C., developed an interesting 
light fixture for use in shooting closeups 
for MGM’s Ansco Color production, 
“The Wild North.” Pictured here, the 
light consists of a U-shaped sheet-metal 
trough mounted over the camera matt 
box. Within it are mounted nine No. 2 
photoflood lamps wired in groups of 
three—each group connected to a selec¬ 
tive switch. The quality of Surtees’ 
closeups in “The Wild North” attests to 
the validity of his brainchild. Surtees, 
however, was not the first to use a fill 
light of this type. The late Tony Gaudio 
and Jack Cardiff, A.S.C., both designed 
and used a similar fixture for color 
photography. 

In the early days of the “coed” or 
“lupe” type filler, according to cinema¬ 
tographer Jackson Rose, A.S.C., the 
cameraman invariably encountered trou¬ 
ble when using the lamp below the 
camera lens. Heat waves rising from 
the lamphouse in front of the lens caused 
diffusion if not serious picture distor¬ 
tion. This led to an important change in 
lamp design whereby a chimney was 
added to funnel off the heat to one side. 

Instead of the rectangular type fill 
light, Rose invariably uses an Inkie 
Dinkie or baby spot mounted on a 
bracket attached directly to the camera 
dolly instead of to the camera itself. By 
using a spotlight instead of a “coed” he 
is able to regulate the pattern of the filler 
illumination and to concentrate it more 
than can be done with the “coed,” which 
throws a wide beam of flat light. A 
frosted glass or spun glass diffuser is 
used before the spot, of course. Rose’s 
pet term for the camera fill light is 
“wrinkle remover.” 

In this respect, John Boyle, A.S.C., 
agrees. Boyle says the nominal function 
of the fill light on the camera is virtual¬ 
ly the same as that of the flash bulb in 
still photography—to wash out the 
shadows. Currently photographing the 
“Big Town” TV film series, Boyle in¬ 
variably uses a filler mounted on his 
camera just above the matt box, when 
making dolly shots or closeups. 

“The lamp must be intelligently used,” 
said Boyle, “otherwise it can be trouble¬ 
some. Here, a good dimmer operator is 
an important factor. If you have a good 
dimmer operator, then the filler can be 
a definite lighting asset.” 

Harold Lipstein, A.S.C., who is photo¬ 
graphing “A Steak For Connie” for 
Metro-Goldwn-Mayer, says “I always use 
a ‘coed’ on the camera when filming 
closeups—usually in conjunction with 
two Inkie Dinkie spots mounted on 
brackets at either side of the camera. 
These give me soft fill light plus eye 
lights. The fill light is always cabled 
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through the dimmer bank so that light 
intensity can be altered as we dolly in 
or out. 

“Today, the cameraman is called upon 
to move his camera so much during a 
shot, that it is almost impossible to set 
up floor lamps that give satisfactory 
illumination on travel shots. With a fill 
light on the camera, the closeup light 
source travels right along with the cam¬ 
era; it is a great time-saver.” 

Phil Tannura, A.S.C., who has photo¬ 
graphed many of Columbia Pictures’ 
productions and who is currently shoot¬ 
ing the “Burns and Allen” TV show, 
also uses the camera fill light as a 
regular procedure on closeups and track¬ 
ing shots, “when it’s impossible to get 
other lighting units properly placed for 
the shot,” he said. 

The late Gregg Toland was an avid 
user of camera fill lights and designed 
his own equipment. His lights were 
similar to “coeds,” were made in two 
sizes, and were used both below and 
above the camera lens. It was not un¬ 
common to see two fillers in use on his 
camera at one time when making dolly 
shots. Toland’s success with these lamps 
is said to have given impetus to their 
general use throughout the industry. 
Today, Toland-designed fillers are a pop¬ 
ular item of studio lighting equipment. 
Over-volted photo lamps of the photo¬ 
flood type have also been used for fillers 
but without much success, due to the 
fact they cannot be satisfactorily con¬ 
trolled by dimmers. 


WHEELS THAT STILL 

TURN BACKWARD 

(Continued from Page 390) 

it turns at one rps, two sets of spokes 
will appear. At any lower speed the ap¬ 
pearance will be correct. 

Simpler than mathematics is the use 
of some device which will enable the 
cameraman to examine the vehicle in 
the same way as the film sees it—at the 
rate of 24 separate glimpses per second. 
The obvious answer to this demand is 
the reflex type of shutter such as is a 
feature of the Vinten Everest, the Debrie 
Super-Parvo, the Eclair Camerette and 
the Arriflex cameras. If a moving wheel 
is viewed through the viewfinder of such 
cameras, any stroboscopic faults will be 
immediately apparent. 

To provide for other cameras, I have 
before made the suggestion that the 
viewfinder should be fitted with a small 
shutter, synchronized with the camera 
shutter. In the case of a camera driven 
by a Selsyn or interlock motor, this 
would necessitate little additional com¬ 
plication. 

If the cameraman, either by mathe¬ 
matics, by a reflex shutter, or by an 




ARCH OBOLER RECORDS WITH S-5 

“Stancil-Hoffman’s S-5 Synchronous Magnetic Film 
Recorder gives me better quality sound at lower cost 
than any other system I've used." Mr. Oboler will 
soon release the 1st major three dimensional picture 
filmed, for which Stancil-Hoffman recording equip¬ 
ment was used exclusively. 


HOW YOU SAVE WITH THE S-5 RECORDER: 


I Lower investment cost-complete record- q Functional design and precise engineer- 

• ing system now within your budget. ing reduces operating costs and mainte¬ 

nance. 

O Versatile —single/three phase, battery m positive synchronization; edit foot by foot 

" operation, 17.5/35 and 16 MM; in carry- or sprocket hole by sprocket hole; inter- 

ing cases or for rack mounting. locked push button controls, 

write for further information to: 


1016 N. Highland 

Hollywood 38, 
California 



Chicago Honolulu 


Hillside 7461 

Cable Address: 
STANHOFF 


COMPLETE RECORDING SYSTEMS FROM MICROPHONE TO RELEASE PRINT 


C. ROSS 

FOR 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Inkie and Arc Lamps including Required Accessories 
Generators—Cables—Boards—Boxes 

• 

Raby Camera Crane—Dollies—Blimps—Geared Heads 

GRIP EQUIPMENT 

FOR LOCATION AND STUDIO 
Parallels—Steps—Platform Ladders 
Century Stands—Reflectors—Flags—Scrims 

• 

SOLE EASTERN MOLE-RICHARDSON CO. DISTRIBUTOR 

RENTALS • SALES • SERVICE 

CHARLES ROSS, Inc. 

333 WEST 52nd STREET 

NEW YORK 19, N.Y. Circle 6-5470-1 
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A feeal Lab Machine 



The MICOP PRO is built to make good, sharp 
prints, picture only, sound only or composite. 
Diaphragm allows ten densities for color work. 
Not an amateur's toy, but a real laboratory in¬ 
strument. 16mm or 35mm models available. 


Model 25 (illustrated) speed 25/35' per 
minute. With 1200 foot flanges.$1095 

The MICOP PRO is only one of the many S.O.S. 
"Firsts" which include the famous BRIDGAMATIC 
Continuous Film Developing Machines. 

There's an S.O.S. catalog or bulletin on every¬ 
thing from studio cameras and recorders to print¬ 
ers and processors — all at worthwhile savings. 
Here under one roof — all your needs — a stock 
more varied and more complete than any in the 
industry. See our classified ads in this issue. 

S.O.S.CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 


Dept. F , 602 West 52nd St., New York 19 
Cable: "SOSOUND" 


AKELEY CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT CORP. 

175 Varlck Street 
New York 14, New York 
— Established 1914 — 

Designers and manufacturers of silent 
and sound motion picture cameras 
with 225° shutter opening, (288° 
shutter opening for television use), 
gyro tripods and precision instruments. 
Complete engineering and machine 
shop facilities for experimental work, 
model and production runs. 

INQUIRIES INVITED 


The R.eadUf'-C'fbdif' is here! 

WORTH MANY TIMES ITS PRICE! 

1001 Ready Sound-Film 
Editing Data: 

• Footage • Frame Count 

• Screen Time • 35mm and 
16mm equivalents. 

Plastic computer for 
every one in movies and 
TV, from script to screen. 

Ready-Eddy .$2.00 

Carrying Case ... .50 

Mailing cost ... .10 

WRITE or ask your dealer. 

READY - EDDY, Sandy Hook, Conn. 



improved type of viewfinder, discovers 
during rehearsal that the wheels of his 
vehicles are behaving in some improper 
fashion, what can he do about it? 

The most obvious thing is to alter the 
speed of the vehicle. In all probability, 
if the vehicle is photographed at an 
angle, the effect, although present, will 
be unnoticed. But if these remedies 
should prove impossible—and, after all, 
the director is entitled to demand that 
elementary technical matters such as this 
should be subordinate to his ideas of 
the action—two remedies are left. 

The first — rarely practicable — is to 
run the camera at a faster or slower 
rate. The second—which I seem to re¬ 
member was once adopted by Sir Alex¬ 


ander Korda—is to fit the vehicle with 
wheels having a different number of 
spokes; in order to avoid guesswork the 
mathematics given above can be use¬ 
fully employed. 

The persistence of this elementary 
fault is due, perhaps, to the fact that 
we technicians have become so accus¬ 
tomed to it that we do not notice it, or 
perhaps in some cases think it is un¬ 
predictable. But the patron — especially 
the younger generation — notices the 
fault, and is curious as to its cause, 
which I have more than once had to ex¬ 
plain to a technically-minded boy. It is 
high time it was eliminated, along with 
other faults of the early kinema. 


FILMING THE TV DRAMATIC FEATURETTE 

(Continued from Page 393) 


story can easily be recaptured for the 
continuation of the film. 

The principal physical problem of 
producing short dramatic films has to 
do with settings. Here again the prob¬ 
lem is a two-fold one: that of budget 
and of suitability to the television me¬ 
dium. Generally speaking, the budget 
will allow one fairly ambitious set, or 
three to give rather sketchy sets. A set¬ 
ting which is conceived realistically 
must be fairly ambitious and the detail 
must be authentic enough to simulate 
the desired background. Therefore the 
realistic setting is the most expensive 
and time-consuming type of arrange¬ 
ment. 

There is a growing preference for 
stylized or impressionistic sets which do 
not pretend to be realistic but which 
contain just enough line and form to 
convey the feeling of the desired set¬ 
ting. Such sets can be constructed very 
cheaply and easily—but they should be 
designed by someone who knows his 
business or they will look amateurish. 
Sets for TV dramatic films should be 
constructed in such a way as to permit 
reverse camera angles, thus giving a 
three-dimensional feeling to the produc¬ 
tion. Very often this result can be 
achieved through the use of a “wild 
wall,” which is nothing more than a 
movable flat that can be placed as 
needed and dressed to form backings 
for various reverse angle scenes. Such 
“wild walls” should be of sufficient size 
to permit a fair depth of composition. 

Where the budget is unusually low, 
where time is of the essence, or where 
one desires a simple but forceful back¬ 
ground without having to build extra 
sets, it is often possible to use shadow 
patterns to excellent advantage. For ex¬ 
ample: a church can be suggested by 
projecting a cut-out of a Gothic window 


against a neutral-colored flat. A prison 
is suggested by projecting bars on the 
wall, etc. In order to achieve this ef¬ 
fect, it is necessary to use a focus-spot 
lamp by means of which small card¬ 
board cut-outs can be sharply projected 
against the background. 

In designing sets for films to be 
shown on television, large areas of black 
and white must be avoided, since they 
tend to produce an unpleasant “bleed¬ 
ing” effect on the TV receiver tube. It 
is better to use tones of grey ranging 
from very light to quite dark. In place 
of black a very deep blue will give bet¬ 
ter picture results. Similarly, costumes 
should be designed to contrast properly 
with the background, as well as to help 
create authentic characterizations. 

Camera technique as developed for 
the theatre photoplay must undergo cer¬ 
tain adaptations in order to give the 
best results in television filming. Ex¬ 
treme long shots should be used very 
sparingly, since detail in this type of 
shot tends to blur out on the television 
tube. Television is a close-up medium, 
and that applies to films which are 
created for the medium as well as to 
live shows. Compositions should be 
tight, but centered in such a way as 
to allow for the cut-off of tube aper¬ 
ture which is characteristic of certain 
receivers. 

For economy of time and budget, the 
script should provide for fairly long 
takes, with variety being achieved 
through careful dollying in and out as 
well as panning with the action. This 
implies that your actors will have to be 
good studies—that is to say, capable of 
memorizing lines rapidly and retaining 
them. The horizontal pan shot should 
be used only when needed to follow ac¬ 
tion, since it creates an annoying dis¬ 
tortion at the edges of most television 
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MOVIE & T.V. 
EQUIPMENT 
NEW & 
USED FOR 


PRODUCTION 

EDITING 

LIGHTING 

LABORATORY 


BOUGHT 

SOLD 

RENTED 

EXCHANGED 


f & B KELLY CINE CALCULATOR 



15 SCALES — Film per second . . 

Aperture Scale . . . Depth of Focus 
Shutter Angles . . . Keylight . 

. . . Camera Speeds, etc. 

(Dealers — write for quantity discounts .) 


Filters and Factors . . . 
. . Field of View . . . 
. Hyperfocal Distances 


An indispensable slide - rule 
computer incorporating 15 
scales for everyday use 

FOR 

• Cameramen 

• Sound Engineers 

• Film Editors 

• Gaffers 

• Assistant Directors 

• Directors 

• Lab Technicians 

• TV Cameramen 

• Tech. Directors 

• Cine Technicians 

8-15mm or 35mm Models 
PRICE 


$3.95 


including instruction manual. 




FLORMAN & BABB 

70 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address - FLORBABB, N.Y. 



ALLIGATOR CLAMP 
WITH BARN DOOR 

Hangs from a nail on the wall. 

Clamps to a chair, door, top of set 
or stand. 

Sets on floor as a foot light. 

Adaptable to almost everywhere. 

Barn door, swivels 360°. 

For R2 - R40 or Par 38 Bulbs 

Price — $15.00 

Clamp without Barn Door 
wired with plug and switch —Price — $5.00 
Clamp only Price — $2.75 

Above unit excellent for use with “COLORTRANS” 


SCHOEN & CROWE 

403 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Circle 5-4691 


Clark Ramsey, Revue Prodns., Repub- 


tubes. Dolly shots in and out are much 
to be desired, but they should be kept 
simple in order not to unduly increase 
shooting time. 

From the dramatic standpoint, a va¬ 
riety of camera angles is very desirable, 
but each new camera setup means more 
time and consequently more expense— 
so it is wise to gauge your camera 
treatment to the budget and shooting 
schedule. Similarily, intricate special ef¬ 
fects should be avoided, due to the time 
involved in achieving them and also to 
the fact that many subtleties apparent 
on the theatre screen become lost on the 
television tube. 

When undertaking the photography of 
a series of TV films, in which certain 
basic situations will be repeated in each 
film, careful pre-planning with an eye 
to shooting all takes in one locale at 
one time will result in considerable 
economy of production. This is espe¬ 
cially true when panoramic establishing- 
shots involving many players are re¬ 
quired. Then it is wise to film all such 
shots at one time for use in the en¬ 
tire series, filing the extra footage for 
future use as needed. Further economy 
is possible through use of stock-shots 
which are available from the various 
commercial stock-shot libraries. These 
can be used to establish unusual locales, 
which otherwise might require long 
travel by a camera crew to film. Skillful 
editing or dissolves by the laboratory 
will give the illusion such scenes are a 
part of the original photography. 

In the final analysis, the viewing pub¬ 
lic expects the same quality in television 
film productions it has come to expect 
in theatrical films. While certain limita¬ 
tions in present video systems preclude 
the possibility of rendering this quality 
in full measure at the present time, great 
progress is continually being made in 
this direction. 


TELEVISION 

FILM PRODUCTION 

(Continued from Page 393) 

Goldwyn Studios; also, Screen Gems, 
Columbia Pictures Corp. 

Leonard Clairmont, Paul F. Heard Co. 
Robert DeGrasse, A.S.C., Hal Roach 
Studios. 

George Diskant, A.S.C., Tableau-China 
Smith Prodns. MP Center Studio. 

Curt Fetters, Ziv Productions, Califor¬ 
nia Studios. 

Henry Freulich, A.S.C., Edward Lewis 
Prodns., Motion Picture Center. 

Karl Freund, A.S.C., Desilu Productions, 
General Service Studios. 

Frederick Gately, A.S.C., John Guedel 
Prodns.; also for Volcano Prodns., Gen¬ 
eral Service Studios; also for Jan 


Prodns., Inc., General Service Studios. 

Fred Jackman, Jr., A.S.C., Key Produc¬ 
tions, Eagle Lion Studios. 

Benjamin Kline, A.S.C., Frank Wisbar 
Prodns., Eagle Lion Studios. 

John Martin, Wm. Broidy Prodns., 
Sunset Studios. 

Joe Novak, Roy Rogers Prodns., Sam 
Goldwyn Studios. 

Kenneth Peach, A.S.C., Jerry Fairbanks 
Productions. 

Robert Pittack, A.S.C., Lindsley Parsons 
Prodns., KTTV Studios. 


lie Studios. 

William Sickner, A.S.C., Lindsley Par¬ 
sons Prod., KTTV Studios. 

Mack Stengler, A.S.C., Roland Reed 
Prodns., Hal Roach Studios. Also Wil¬ 
liam Boyd Prods., General Service 
Studios. 

Phil Tannura, A.S.C., McCadden Corp., 
General Service Studios. Also, Joan 
Davis Prods., General Service Studios. 

James Van Trees, A.S.C., Filmcraft 
Prodns., NBC Studio. END 
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RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 




Automatic Daylight Developing Tank 


• Processes up to 200 Ft. 

• 8mm- I6mm-35mm 

• Movie— X-Ray —Microfilm 

• Motor Driven—Portable 

• Tough plastic tanks 

• Uniform Density Assured 

• 70mm tank also available 

• Guaranteed 

Write for Free Literature. Dept. C 

Record Corp. 


WHAT'S NEW 

in equipment, accessories, service 



Kadisch microphone boom folds compactly for location use. 


Microphone Boom —Kadisch Camera & 
Sound Engineering Co., 128 West 48th 
St., New York, announces the Kadisch 
portable mike boom (illustrated above) 
for television and motion pictures. 
Rugged and expertly engineered, the 
boom may be readily telescoped into a 
compact 61/ 2 feet for easy transport in 
car or trailer. 

The 13-foot boom arm has a 5-foot 
telescoping extension and is strutted to 
support the heaviest microphones. Ex¬ 
ternal directional mike control is at the 
rear and affords a full 360° turn of the 
instrument. The sturdy 5-foot stand has 
three 4-inch rubber-tired wheels, and 
ran be elevated to a height of 10 feet. 
Total weight of stand and mike boom 
is 43 pounds. 


Hypan In Magazines— Ansco, Bingham¬ 
ton. N. Y., a division of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation, announces availa¬ 
bility of Hypan black-and-white motion 
picture film in 8mm and 16mm maga¬ 
zines. New and improved Hypan was 
first announced two months ago in 25' 
rolls of twin 8mm, and 50' and 100' 
rolls. 16mm. 

The improved Hvpan has a davlisrht 
exposure index of 40. tungsten, 32. The 
image tone is blue-black, the whites are 
clear and crisp and the film has a 
moderately brilliant graduation. 

Prices (including processing) for 
8mm and 16mm Hvpmi Magazines are 
as follows: Twin 8 Hypan, 25' Maga¬ 
zines. $3.80, including tax; 16mm Hy¬ 
pan, 50' Magazines, $5.50, including tax. 


TV Camera Pedestal — Houston-Fearless 
Corpn., 11809 West Olympic Blvd., Los 
Angeles 64, Calif., announces an entirely 
new TV camera pedestal which makes 
possible running dolly shots, raising and 
lowering of camera while shooting, and 
smooth horizontal and vertical panning 
when used with the Houston-Fearless 
friction head. 

Movement of pedestal may be done 
by the cameraman, without need of an 
assistant. A steering wheel directly be¬ 



low the camera at all heights permits 
easy guiding through the three sets of 
dual wheels. Two types of steering are 
available: 1) synchronous and 2) tri¬ 
cycle. (Continued on Page 414) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: 10c per word—minimum ad $1.00. Words set in capital letters, 15c per word. Display format 90c per line. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 

MORE SPECIALS FROM S.O.S. 

B&H 35MM HOT FOOT SPLICERS, good..$ 695.00 
B&H 35MM ANIMATION CAMERA w/ 

unit I shuttle .$1,995.00 

HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 16 MM RE¬ 
VERSAL PROCESSOR, 1 1 stainless steel 
tanks, complete. Easily converted to 


color. $15,000.00 replacement cost. 

Almost new .... 6,000.00 

AKELEY GYRO TRIPOD, rebuilt . 549.50 

TRIPOD ROOF TIE DOWN CLAMPS, set 

of 3 . 28.00 

B&H SPECIALIST Camera w/3 lenses; 

2 finders; 2 motors; 2 mags. $3,000 

val. 1,995.00 

WALL MOVIETONE 35mm Single System 

outfit, $7,000 val. 3,995.00 

VICTOR 16MM NEWSREEL turret cameras 95.00 
DEPUE 35mm PRINTERS-, hi-speed double 
head sound and pix. Original cost 

$8,000. Rebuilt . 2,950.00 

AURICON RT80 RECORDER, NR22 Am¬ 
plifier, etc. 495.00 

W. E. MOVIOLAS 35mm Composite 

Sound. Rebuilt . 595.00 

16mm ANIMATION STAND w/camera, 

stopmotion, etc. 1,495.00 

BODDE 8'xl0' BACKGROUND SCREEN 

w/frame, $300 val. 175.00 

BRIDGAMATIC 216B, negative/positive, 

good used . 1,195.00 

AUTOMATIC VOLTROL 300VA. Keeps 

115V constant. New . 43.00 

NEW 2000 WATT FRESNELITE Jr. SPOTS 

on stands . 97.50 

CASH PAID FOR USED EQUIPMENT 
TRADES TAKEN 

S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 


Dept, f Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19 


FOR SALE 


F & B 

GUARANTEED USED EQUIPMENT 


EYEMO Q, spider turret, 3 lenses, motor, 

2-400 ft. mags., tripod, complete.$1,395.00 

EYEMO, single lens, 2" f2.5, case. 295.00 

ARRIFLEX, 3 Zeiss lenses built-in motor, 

2-200 ft. mags., case, complete. 995.00 

ZOOMAR 16mm lens . 695.00 

STANCIL-HOFFMAN synch, tape recorder 1,795.00 
MAURER camera, lenses, synch, motor, 

etc. 3,900.00 

CINE SPECIAL I, 25mm fl.9 lens. 475.00 

RCA 400 sound projector . 250.00 

ACE 35mm viewer with counter. 195.00 

GRAFLEX 35mm filmstrip camera, 100 ft. 

capacity, lens, stand . 425.00 

BRIDGAMATIC 16mm developing machine 1,250.00 

BELL & HOWELL 16mm viewers, exec 65.00 

BELL & HOWELL 35mm Eyemo mags. 59.50 

ARRIFLEX 400 ft. mags., new . 160.00 

AURICON mike boom, 9 ft. arm . 110.00 

BALTAR lens, 30mm, Mitchell mt. ctd 200.00 

BALTAR lens, 35mm, Mitchell mt. ctd 205.00 

BALTAR lens, 25mm, Wall mt. ctd. 225.00 

COOKE lens. 6 inch, Mitchell mt. 150.00 

MITCHELL finder, mattes . 295.00 

BARDWELL & McALISTER, double 

broad, stand . 97.50 

THOUSANDS OF ITEMS IN STOCK 
ALWAYS LOWEST PRICES 
FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Bell & Howell 35mm. Standard Perforator tools; 
some new, some slightly used; 

6 — Punches 
15 —Pilots 
8 — Dies Complete 

BEST OFFER 
ALPINE CAMERA CO., 

4119 W. North Avenue Chicago 39, III. 


EYEMO Q TURRET CAMERA, perfect condition, 
8-48 frame speeds. Five Lenses: 25mm F2 Cooke, 
40mm F2 Cooke, 50mm F2.8 Eyemax, 150mm 
F4.5 Cooke, 255mm F6.3 Voightlander. B&H 
Positive finder with 4 objectives, 400 ft. Maga¬ 
zine, filter slot and box 12 Filters, Camera 
E'luipment Co. Rack-over, llOvAC-DC motor. 
Fitted Carrying Cases. Complete outfit $1,350.00. 

AFP DISTRIBUTORS 

1600 Broadway, NYC 19, N. Y. 


CINE SPECIAL I, 200-ft. magazine, 3 lens, case 
end accessories. Like new. $800.00. 2017 Chat- 
win Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. Phone 9-06909. 


FOR SALE 


CINE SPECIAL II with 200' Magazine $668.00, 
Case, $53.00. 

AURICON Recorder & Amplifier $350.00. 

TRIPODS PROFESSIONAL JR. $145.00, B&H 
$1 15.00. 

BELL HOWELL Model "H" 16MM—TV Camera 
$410.00, 400 Magazine $115.00, Tripod $88.00, 
Motor $120.00. 

BELL HOWELL STANDARD CAMERA 35MM H. S. 
late number like new $1795.00. 

UNIVERSAL 110 Volt Motor $165.00, 400' Maga¬ 
zine $59.00, 1000' $145.00, B&H Standard 

tripod $135.00, Akeley $125.00, Schneider (Im¬ 
ported $125.00. 

35MM NEW WALL 400' Magazines $73.00. 

CINEPHON (Imported) latest Model 35mm Cam¬ 
era, 6 volt motor, turret with new lenses, 30MM 

f 1.5, 50MM fl.9, 75MM fl.9—3-200 foot maga¬ 
zine, Tach, forward and reverse. Dissolve, hand 
crank, spring drive, 4 filters, sunshade and filter 
holder, case $895.00. 

BELL & HOWELL SUPERSPEED 16MM Camera 
slightly used, clean $175.00, with Cooke lens. 

EYEMO 35MM & Lens $129.00, Eyemo Tripod 
$1 15.00. 

16MM PRINTER Conversion table Model 1200' 
capacity $275.00. 

NEW FOLDING ALUMINUM floor tripod bases 
with sockets $22.00, shoulder Tripods for all 
cameras $12.95. 

16MM BERNDT MAURER FILM RECORDER with 
three 400' Magazines, A.C. Power Unit and re¬ 
cording Amplifier, Western Electric Earphones, 
cables, three cases, like new condition $875.00. 

NEW MOVIOLA 35MM MODEL D $329.00 with 
case & Foot switch. 

MICRO—16MM picture & Sound complete Editor, 
with Amplifier & Speaker $395.00. 

FILM PERFORATORS, slitters assorted M.M. 

ARRIFLEX 35MM, 2 Magazines, sunshade, case, 
2 lenses Zeiss Coated & High Hat $775.00. 

16 & 35MM SOUND PROJECTORS all makes & 
Most Models New & Used $125.00 up complete. 

LENSES, WIDE VARIETY in various Mounts Do¬ 
mestic & Imported at saving prices, for 8-9 1 / 2 - 
16-35, Cameras, Projectors, Printers, Enlargers, 
etc. 

REELS, CANS, Magazines & Thousand other Movie 
& Photo accessories, new and used. 

CINEMATOGRAPHER HANDBOOK latest $5.00 
prepaid, Many others. 

BLIMP FOR B&H STANDARD Camera $360.00 for 
Mitchell $450.00 used. 

NEW NEUMADE large Double Hub, Synchronizers 
Frame & Footage $79.50 (35MM). 

NEW 35MM CINEFLEX, Turret Camera, 3 Lenses, 
Motor, Tripod adapter, set filters, masks, 2 
Magazines, case $585.00. 

READY-EDDY pocket computor & Case $2.29. 
Prepaid. 

SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR for Bolex 115 Volt, with 
adapter plate $107.00, 6-8-12 VOLT (battery) 
Motor for Cine Special $67.00, also for Bolex. 

NEW MITCHELL 12 VOLT BATTERY MOTOR 
$385.00, cable & Switch $14.00, many others, 
state wants. 

BELL & HOWELL 16MM SPIDER TURRET CAMERA 
$85.00, Model "E" like new for Spring & Motor 
and hand crank drive $185.00. case $15.00. 

B&H for Standard or Mitchell, finders $145.00. 

AKELEY 35MM TURRET (Pancake) Camera 3 
lenses, 4 magazines, Motor, Gyro. Tripod clean 
outfit, 2 cases. $595.00. 

NEW EASTMAN LENS adapters, for 8 & 16MM 
Magazizne & Cine Special Cameras $3.85 each. 

NEW STAINLESS STEEL AKELEY 8-16-35MM Test 
Developing Traveling tank complete $4.95, worth 
$15.00. 

LARGE ACCUMULATION of parts, and odd equip¬ 
ment for experimenters and repair shop, lots 
Government surplus stock. 

TREMENDOUS STOCK of film subjects For Sale 
or Rent. 

BROADS $35.00, MR 5000 spots & stand $58.00. 

STEINMAN 16 & 35 Tanks, Developing reels, 
Dryers new & used 100', 200' capacity at Bar¬ 
gain prices. 

Established 1915 
TRADES ACCEPTED, BOUGHT 
Cable "BROMOGUL" 

MOGULL'S 112 W. 48th, N.Y. 


BELL & HOWELL Specialist—like new—Rackover— 
4 lens turret—17mm. F2.5 Super Comat—25mm. 
FI .5—T.H. Cooke—50mm. FI.4 T.H. Cooke— 
100mm. F4.5—T.H. Cooke—Upright viewfinder 
—Matte Box—llOv. Sync. Motor—Two 400-ft. 
magazines— carrying case—$2,350.00. Blimp for 
above with follow focus—custom built by Bell & 
Howell $600.00. Box 1156, AMERICAN CINE¬ 
MATOGRAPHER. 


FOR SALE 


PROCESSING MACHINES AND PARTS. All sizes 
film rollers in stock. Chemical pumps, 
Mixing tanks, new and used. 

METAL MASTERS 
Division of Wall Laboratories 
4584 68th St., San Diego 15, Calif. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


AURICON-PRO, CM-71, view-range finder, 3 lens 
turret, NR24 amp., complete, excellent, 
$1,175.00. HOLMES "Rex" 16mm. sound pro¬ 
jector worth $550.00, sacrifice for $295.00. 
SYNC. MOTOR mounted for Bolex, $95.00. 4335 
Anza, San Francisco 21, Calif. 


16MM. HOLLYWOOD Jr. printer, late Model 
$100.00; Model A. Eastman Camera, 3.5 lens, 
like new. Crank Camera $35.00. 3" projection 
lens, coated, f.2 for Natco projector $15.00. 
70 watt Booster for Sound Projector or P.A. 
addressing System new $50.00, cost me $125.00. 
SAM'S ELECTRIC SHOP, Passaic, New Jersey. 


HALLEN B-22 Sync. Magnetic Recorder, 171/2 
Sprocket mag., film at 90 ft. per minute, R.C.A. 
Mike, used very little, cost new $2,050.00, sell 
for $1,450.00. Box 1157, AMERICAN CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHER. 


NEW 16MM MAURER PROFESSIONAL CAMERA. 
Seven top-quality T-calibrated lenses, two 400-ft. 
magazines, two motors. Sacrifice $2,000.00 less 
than original cost. HASKELL PETE WEXLER, 
6240 No. Hoyne, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


AURICON Model NR-20 Recorder, Amplifier and 
Accessories. Good condition $475.00. TELECRAFT 
PRODUCTIONS, 904 W. Montana, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. 


BELL & HOWELL Sound Projector with built in 
speaker, almost new, $350.00. Box 1158, 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
Mil CHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO I ABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
' 600 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT FOR 
CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 

NEED EYEMOS (SINGLE LENS AND TURRET), 
MITCHELLS, ARRIFLEX, DE BRIES, B&H STAND¬ 
ARDS AND HI-SPEEDS, WALLS, AKELEYS, CINE 
SPECIALS, AURICONS, MAURERS, FILMOS. ALSO 
BALTARS, COOKES AND OTHER LENSES. SOUND 
STAGE, LABORATORY AND EDITING EQUIP¬ 
MENT OF ALL TYPES REQUIRED. PLEASE SHIP 
INSURED OR FORWARD DESCRIPTIONS AIR¬ 
MAIL. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT. 

GORDON ENTERPRISES • 5362 N. Cahuenga 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


F & B PAYS SPOT CASH 

FOR CAMERAS, ACCESSORIES, LAB, LIGHTING, 
EDITING EQUIPMENT 

WILL BUY ONE ITEM OR A COMPLETE STUDIO 

FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


WANTED 

Mitchell — Akeley — B&H — Wall — Eyemo 
Cameras — Lenses — Equipment 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

209 West 48th St., New York, N.Y. 


WE NEED THESE THINGS NOW 

Auricon Pro, Maurer & Cine Special Cameras, 
16mm Moviolas, B&H Printers, Maurer Recorders 
WE'LL TRADE OF TAKE CONSIGNMENTS 
SET YOUR OWN PRICE—WE'LL GET IT 
Western Union Private Wire—WUX New York 
S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Dept. f. Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Classified Ads 

(Continued from Preceding Page) 


WHAT'S NEW 

(Continued from Page 412) 


WANTED 


WANT AURICON Pro Camera, Maurer Galvo or 
Rec., T. H. Cooke Lenses, small Cap. Dev. Set-up. 
Sell Auricon Rec. and Amp. $300.00. R. E. 
Mathewson, 221 1 Balsam, West Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SER¬ 
VICE, INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone ENdicott 1-2707. 


SLIDES, PHOTOS Cr FILMS 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National Parks, 
Cities, Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample & List 25c. SLIDES-Box 206, La Habra, 
California. 


FRUSTRATED FOTOGRAPHERS! Fill the gaps in 
your vacation Kodachrome record. Choose from 
1,000 travel scenes. Free List, sample, 30c. 
Write today. KELLY I. CHODA, Box 5, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


NEW ENGLAND — assignments or production, 
sound, 16 and 35mm equipment. SAMUEL 
KRAVITT, 1096 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 



TOP-FLIGHT DIRECTOR—CAMERAMAN—EDITOR 
—thorough knowledge all phases film produc¬ 
tion—12 years experience major industry, news¬ 
reel, research—desires responsible position with 
organization requiring exceptional ability. Box 
1159, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


MOVIOLA 


FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
16MM. ~ 35MM. 

• PICTURE 

• SOUND — Photo, and 

Magnetic 

• SYNCHRONIZERS 

• REWINDERS 


Write for 
Catalogue 

MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Model LP 
for 

1 6mm. 
Picture 



A perfect dissolve every time 
with this automatic dissolve 
attachment. 

Full Price Only - - - $48.00 

JOSEPH YOLO 

5968 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Raising or lowering of camera is ac¬ 
complished by simply lifting or pushing 
on the steering wheel or camera, made 
possible through a unique system of 
counterbalancing weights. 


Set Lighting Aid — Schoen & Crowe, 403 
West 47th St., New York 36, N. Y., offer 
the Alligator Clamp With Barn Door 
(pictured below) which may be used in 
conjunction with R2, R40 or Par 38 



photolamps to achieve controlled illu¬ 
mination in motion pictures and tele¬ 
vision. 

The alligator clamp permits hanging 
the unit from a nail on wall, clamping 
it to chair, door, rail or top of set; or 
it may be set on the floor. 

Price of complete unit is $15.00. 


Camerette Agency Moves— Benjamin Berg 
Agency, U. S. representative for Eclair- 
Paris, manufacturers of the Camerette 
motion picture cameras, has moved to 
new and larger quarters at 1366 No. 
Van Ness Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Berg will soon unveil Eclair’s new 
35mm studio production camera, as well 
as a new sound blimp for the Camerette. 

Berg also operates Television Record¬ 
ing Service, Inc., with headquarters at 
KTTV Studio, Hollywood, which special¬ 
izes in off-the-tube film recording of 
TV programs. 


Remote Control Tripod — Kinevox, Inc., 
116 S. Hollywood Way, Burbank, an¬ 
nounces a unique remote control tripod 
for TV cameras used in industrial video 
(closed circuit) photography. Tilt and 
panning action is motivated by servo¬ 
motor mechanism having a remote con¬ 
trol that may be operated from any 
distance. 

Remote control box has a single “joy¬ 
stick” control by means of which tilting 
and panning of the camera can be ac¬ 


complished. Range of tilt is 90°; pan¬ 
ning action, 180°. The unit is operated 
by ordinary 110-volt current supply, 
which is reduced to 24 volts in the 
power circuit. 

Tripod is first of several units which 
will make up the new Kinevox Indus¬ 
trial TV Chain soon to be announced 
in the industrial field. The tripod re¬ 
portedly is also being tested for use 
with several new TV film recording 
systems. 


Magnetic Sound Advice— “Tips On Mak¬ 
ing Your Own Magnetic Sound Movies” 
is title of latest “How To Do It” booklet 
offered by Bell & Howell Company. 


REVIEWS 

(Continued from Page 380) 

and settle down. He encounters Maureen 
O’Hara, decides to marry her, but with¬ 
out reckoning with her big burly bro¬ 
ther, Victor McLaglen. The brawl be¬ 
tween the two that climaxes the picture 
is one of the best ever staged and photo¬ 
graphed. 

Photographically, the whole produc¬ 
tion shows the same fine cinematic skill 
that marked “She Wore A Yellow Rib¬ 
bon,” which won an “Oscar” for Hoch 
two years ago. He could easily repeat, 
come Academy Awards time, with this 
fine job of cinematography. 

John Ford, who co-produced the pic¬ 
ture with Merriam C. Cooper, directed. 


BULLETIN BOARD 

(Continued from Page 374) 

acquiring additional Kinevox magnetic 
film recording equipment, a color film 
processing machine, and other laboratory 
apparatus. 

• 

GLEN KERSHNER, A.S.C., returned from 
Honolulu early last month where he 
gathered data for an additional chapter 
for his forthcoming book on the South 
Sea Islands. 

• 

WINTON HOCH, A.S.C., fresh from his 
triumphant assignment shooting “The 
Quiet Man” in Ireland, was given an¬ 
other foreign assignment—this time in 
Samoa. There he is currently shooting 
“Return To Paradise” in Technicolor 
for Aspen Pictures. Featured are Gary 
Cooper, Robert Haynes, and Barry Jones. 
Mark Robson is directing. 
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The best moonlight is the light of the noonday sun ... 

Obvious, of course, to an industry trained in modem 
cinematographic technics. Equally obvious is the need for 
infinite care in the choice of film and filters—in keying 
film and situation ... in co-ordinating method and result 
desired in processing. 

To help solve problems such as these, representatives 
of the Eastman Technical Service for Motion Picture Film 
are trained to advise—are ready and able to roll up 
their sleeves and lend a hand wherever necessary. 

In maintaining this service, the Eastman Kodak Company 
has branches at strategic centers... invites inquiry on all 
phases of film use from all members of the industry. 
Address: Motion Picture Film DepartmenfEastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. East Coast Division, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Midwest Division, 
137 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. West 
Coast Division, 6706 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, 
California. 











How s pecially adapted 
for 16 mm sound film!! 



Perfect 
companion 
for your new 
Filmosound 
“ 202 ” 
...latest 
Bell & Howell 
70-DL 

movie camera 


You’re ready to make low-cost 
sound movies with a new Bell & 
Howell 70-DL! 

This famous 16mm movie cam¬ 
era now takes single-perforated 
film . . . onto which the amazing 
magnetic sound track can be added. 
This track will last the life of the 
film, yet can be changed any time. 

When you compare features, 
note the 100-foot film capacity, the 
22-foot film run, the turret head 
that places three lenses at your 
fingertips, seven speeds including 
sound speed, parallax adjustment 
that corrects from infinity down to 


3 feet, and the positive type view¬ 
finder that lets you see what you 
take. Remember, too, every 70-DL 
is guaranteed for life. 

With 1-inch f/1.9 lens only, 
$365.50. For further information, 
see your Bell & Howell dealer. And 
be sure to ask about the new Filmo¬ 
sound 202 recording projector. 

And here’s a suggestion! Why 
not have a demonstration of the 
Filmosound 202 using your own 
sound film. In this way, you can 
prove to yourself the worlds of 
exciting possibilities that exist in 
making your own sound movies. 


FREE SOUNDSTRIPE*of your first 100 

feet of single-perforated film — that's 
what you get when you buy a new 70-DL 
. . . or have your present model 70 
adapted. This is a special limited-time 
offer made by Bell & Howell to acquaint 
you with this wonderful new way to 
make sound movies. 

Good news for present owners of B&H 70’s 

If you already own a Bell & Howell 70 
camera, you can have it adapted to take 
single-perforated film as well as regular 
double-perforated film. This brings your 
camera right up-to-the-minute in useful¬ 
ness. This is a factory conversion which 
you can arrange for through your Bell & 
Howell dealer for just $15.95. Same “free” 
Soundstripe offer applies. 

*Soundstripe —the magnetic iron oxide stripe 
applied to single-perforated 16mm movie 
film for magnetic sound recording. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


You buy for life 

when you buy 


Bell & Howell 
















